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How P & G products help to 


make your wife’s job easier 


Here are modern soaps that cost no more 
than old-fashioned soaps, yet are as great an 
improvement over them: as vacuum cleaners are 
over brooms and carpet sweepers— 


IVORY (cake or flakes) 


=a For all the finer kinds of laundry and cleaning, 

Uh as well as for bath and shampoo. When Ivory is 
used, there is never any danger to delicate skin 
or the finest of fabrics. Your wife’s hands will 
be grateful if she will use Ivory. (Have you seen 
the new dainty cake of Ivory called Guest Ivory? 
This is made especially for the face and hands— 
take your -..fe a present of a carton). 











P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


For the best washing results in any kind of 
water—hard, soft, cold, warm, hot; for keeping 
white clothes white with a minimum of boiling and 
rubbing; |for washing colored clothes safely; and 
for doing easily all household cleaning, there is 
no better soap made than P and G. It is a white 
soap, and the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 





CHIPSO 


For quick, safe cleansing suds. No chipping, no 
melting. Chipso is already chipped and ready for 
use. Saves hours of time inthe laundry and kitchen, 
in the bathroom and all through the house. Chipso 
is economical, too. It comes in big, blue packages 
with diagonal orange stripe—two sizes. 





Procter & Gamble, 


© 1924 by the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati 
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Vital Issues Before A. F. of L. Annual 
Convention 


EFORE a convention held in an atmosphere of international peoples 
and affairs, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor laid important recommendations on domestic issues of the utmost 

importance. 

The great gathering was held in El Paso, on the Texas border, while 
across the river in Juarez, Mexico, the city named for the Southern Republic’s 
famous liberator, the Mexican Federation of Labor gathered for its annual 
convention. 

Here are important sections from the report presented to the convention 
in the Council's report: 

The year has witnessed many dramatic developments affecting wage 
earners, and the labor movement itself has witnessed a steady progressive 
movement toward better organization, a great influence on our whole social 
life in all its important aspects. 

It is with immense satisfaction that we note the growth of constructive 
and progressive thought on every hand, perhaps the healthiest sign on our 
whole horizon. It is obvious that there is today a greater understanding 
of the aims of Labor than ever before, a greater and deeper sympathy with 
Labor’s purposes and aspirations and a finer spirit of cooperation. 

Educators, to cite an example, have arrived at a better understanding of 
Labor and they have during the year more than ever displayed their deep 
interest by inquiry at the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
for information and counsel, as well as regarding methods by which they might 
be helpful. 

There has been a marked weakening of the cold wall of bigoted opposi- 


tion on every hand. Labor’s position has won new friends and defenders 
(949) 
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and has challenged the admiration and sympathy of great numbers who have 
during the year come to a better understanding of our movement. 

It is not only the policy of our movement regarding what are generally 
known as purely Labor measures that has won for us this growing under- 
standing and friendship; the position of our movement on broad measures of 
social and industrial progress has been equally productive of understanding 
and good-will. The bigoted and obviously selfish movement of reactionary 
employers to destroy the unions and inaugurate what has been variously 
described as “‘open shop” and “American plan,” was contrasted in the public 
mind with the constructive logic and thoroughly American declaration of 
Labor for the steady growth and development of democratic practice in our 
industrial life, and the comparison of these two positions has left reactionary 
and bourbon employers in a most unfavorable position. 

This exposition of Labor’s faith in democracy and of its understanding 
that a solution of industry’s problems must be approached on a basis of 
democratic practice has won for our movement great admiration and friend- 
ship among the thinking people of our country. It may be of some interest 
to record the fact that no other action or statement of position during the 
year has brought forth so much comment and so many valuable expressions 
of hope and confidence. Our own membership has been encouraged and 
inspired, and those outside of our movement who look to Labor for con- 
structive guidance have been greatly cheered. 

The militant determination of our movement, together with this promul- 
gation of a democratic constructive policy in our industrial life has resulted 
in the almost complete elimination of the so-called ‘‘open shop” movement 
as an aggressive force. That movement is, of course, not dead, but it is, and 
for the past year has been, in retreat. It has been overcome by organized 
determination backed by the weight of a vastly superior and purely American 
philosophy. We look with a considerable measure of satisfaction upon the 
developments in this field and we believe we may safely look forward to a 
continuance of that healthy and constructive trend. 

In the world of life and labor nothing is static—there is no standing 
still. If we are not to go backward, we must forge onward. This we have 
done during the year just passed and this we must do in the year to come 
with even greater intelligence, determination, and vigor. We are each day 
convincing the wage earners of our country of the supreme necessity of trade 
union organization. We are likewise convincing great numbers of those 
who are not wage earners in a similar manner thus building up a sustaining 
body of opinion for progressive, democratic, and constructive effort. 

We shall review in this report with some detail the various problems with 
which we have had to contend during the year and offer recommendations 
for the future. In doing so we feel that while there is much to beget dis- 
couragement, there is infinitely more from which we may derive gratification 
and inspiration to carry us forward to a year of more eager effort and greater 


achievement. 
INDUSTRY’S PATH OF PROGRESS 
We take pride in calling attention in this report to the declaration in- 
cluded in our report to the Portland convention in which was set forth the 
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pathway along which, we are convinced, the development of industry and of 
industrial freedom must be sought. 

We pointed out the fact that American labor has from the beginning 
been committed to the ways of democracy and that its effort always has been 
to develop democratic practices. In so far as autocracy in industry has 
given way to democracy there has been a development of human freedom 
and a right adjustment of human relations. In so far, also, there has been 
an approach to the solution of important problems of production. 

Again we repeat, there is no other way by which we may approach the 
ideal which all labor holds up as its goal. 

Industry must find its own way through the difficulties with which 
it is beset. There is no magic wand with which barriers may be waved 
aside. There is no outside agency, governmental or otherwise, which may 
be called in as.a physician to cut away the entanglements. Industry, we 
repeat, must solve its own problems, or we face the alternative of state in- 
trusion which must inevitably lead to bureaucracy and breakdown. Democ- 
racy can not come into industry through the state. Any effort in that 
direction results in bureaucracy and destruction of democracy. 

But we must point out—and we wish to emphasize the point beyond 
mistake—the road to democracy in industry is not a road that labor alone can 
travel. Democracy in industry implies and involves the participation of 
every useful element in industry. 

While there are large groups of employers that still hold to the despotic 
attitude which denies to Labor even its most elemental and fundamental 
rights, progress toward democracy is being made. 

While there are groups of employers that still refuse to recognize the 
right of wage earners to organize freely and to be represented by men Of their 
own choosing, progress toward democratic practice continues. 

While there are groups that hold these reactionary and arbitrary views 
toward Labor—the great human element in industry—Labor must and 
will shape its policies to meet the conditions thus imposed. 

It is with great pride and satisfaction that we find these views held by a 
diminishing number each year. The number this year is smaller than it was 
a year ago. But these immobile minorities frequently block the pathway for 
many who, if left to their own will and wisdom, would move onward in 
keeping with the knowledge and the spirit of the hour. 

We have set forth our faith in democracy and we have lived our devotion 
to its practices. When employer meets employes and enters into agreement 
with them, that minute absolutism in the workplace disappears and a measure 
of democracy enters in. The old day has gone from that time and for all 
time. The road thus opened leads far into the future, with developments 
in store which we may not yet see clearly, but which lead toward more and more 
freedom for each human unit*and more and more life for all. But until the 
door is opened progress must stand outside waiting for its chance. There 
can be no beginning for democracy until autocracy begins to retreat. 

We have pledged our faith in the principle of democracy in industry, as 
in political life. We have gone forward as rapidly as it has been possible to 
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move. But Labor can move onward only as rapidly as it can convince 
others to move. 

Too frequently Labor is still compelled to fight for the simplest rights. 
It is compelled to fight for the very A B C’s of industrial freedom—for the 
right to organize, the right to cease work, the right to speak through its chosen 
representatives, the right to fair conditions under which to work, the right 
to keep its childhood away from the mill and factory. 

We still will have our barbarous “open shop’’ movements, our autocratic 
injunction judges, our stop-watch employers, our blind and reckless manage- 
ments, and we still have production methods inspired by the investor for 
the investor without regard either to the worker or the consumer. 

Labor is ready to move forward as rapidly as the whole of industry is 
ready to move. But while reactionary and bourbon employers stand across 
the pathway, Labor must meet conditions as they are. This it will do, and re- 
affirming its faith in the future, it lays the responsibility for delay squarely 
upon those groups of employers that will not see the light, that cling in 
darkness to the brutalities of the past, that still do homage to the tyrannical 
idea of “‘divine right” to rule arbitrarily, and that are unmoved by Labor’s 
appeal for justice, progress, freedom and democracy. 


CHILD LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Since May, 1922, the activities of the American Federation of Labor 
have been directed to the securing of an amendment to the constitution to 
protect the children of our nation. The Supreme Court in that month had 
declared unconstitutional the excise tax,of ten per cent on the net profits 
of all products manufactured by child labor. 

Immediately after the Supreme Court handed down its decision in 1922, 
President Gompers called a meeting of representatives of women’s and 
men’s organizations in the A. F. of L. headquarters, in which the Permanent 
Conference on the Abolition of Child Labor was formed. President Gompers 
was made chairman. This conference became the responsible agency for 
determining the best way to protect child life by federal legislation. 

The best information obtainable at that time was that it was impossible 
for Congress to pass a law that the Supreme Court would not declare uncon- 
stitutional. It was, therefore, necessary -to submit a joint resolution to 
Congress proposing a constitutional amendment that would permit Congress 
to legislate so that child life would be protected. This agitation was suc- 
cessful and the following joint resolution proposing a child labor amendment 
was passed by the present Congress on June 2 and submitted to the states 
for ratification: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 


labor of persons under 18 years of age. 
Section 2. The power of the several, states is unfmpaired by this article except 


that the operation of state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 

Lengthy hearings had been held during the life of the Sixty-Seventh 
Congress before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Judiciary. . 
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The personnel of the subcommittee appointed in the Sixty-Eighth Congress 
to consider the child labor amendment was the same as that which considered 
a similar measure in the Sixty-Seventh Congress. Therefore, the com- 
mittee decided to refer to the record and hold no further hearings. In the 
House, hearings were held before the Committee on Judiciary sitting as a 
whole. Representatives of organized labor offered arguments in favor of 
the enactment of the amendment. Representatives of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, the churches, women’s organizations and other 
organizations were heard in favor of the amendment. The National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, representatives of mill owners in the south and capi- 
talists whose homes were in the northern states but who have interest in the 
profits derived from child labor in industries in other sections of the country 
appeared in opposition to the measure. 

The Committee on Judiciary of the House and Senate reported the 
amendment favorably. Attempts were made on the floor of the House and 
in the Senate to emasculate the amendment. Amendments were offered to 
exempt certain industries and callings. Other amendments proposed were 
to the effect that sixteen years of age should be substituted for the eighteen- 
year-age maximum proposed in the amendment. All of the proposed amend- 
ments were defeated and the amendment was adopted in the House by a 
vote of 297 to 69. It passed the Senate by a vote of 61 to 23. 

‘The proposal for the ratification of the child labor amendment is now 
before the state legis!atures; four of which have already acted. The Georgia, 
Louisiana and North Carolina legislatures refused to ratify the pro osed 
amendment. In these states child life is therefore sacrificed to the greed 
of the mill owners. Arkansas, upon the recommendation of Gov. Jonathan 
M. Davis, was the first to vote in favor of ratification. The next legislature 
to meet is that of Arizona, which convenes in November. The states that 
have not acted upon the proposed amendment will convene in January. 

It is therefore necessary that a most intensive campaign be launched 
by the state federations of labor, city central bodies and all local unions in 
the interest of the child labor amendment. 

The enemies of the proposed amendment seek to defeat it by the most 
vicious propaganda, in which it is claimed that if it is ratified no persons 
under eighteen years of age can work at all. There is no word harsh enough 
to denounce this claim. If that was the intention of the amendment the 
words “to limit and to regulate” would not have been incorporated. The 
object of fixing the age up to eighteen under which the labor of persons could 
be limited, regulated or prohibited, was to make it unnecessay in the future 
to seek another amendment that will provide a higher age under which the 
labor of persons can be limited or regulated. In some states the labor of 
children up to twenty-one years of age is prohibited in hazardous employ- 
ments, but in a number of others the age limit to enter gainful occupations 
is as low as twelve. A number of states permit children to enter gainful em- 
ployment at a very immature age, as will be seen by the following table: 

(Law applies at least to both factories and stores unless otherwise indi- 
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cated. Compulsory school attendance provisions, which sometimes indirectly 
affect the minimum age for employment during school hours, are not included.) 


Alabama. 14 (12 during vacation in stores.)! 

Arizona 14 (10 for boy in vacation! in work not harmful.) 
Arkansas 14 (child working in vacation for parent in occupation 
owned or controlled by him exempted.) 


SEE OD 15 (14 on special “poverty permit’; 12 in school vaca- 
tion or on Saturday.)! 


Cease os 14 (12 in summer vacation.)* 

Connecticut. 14 

Delaware 14 (12 in canneries; 12 for boy outside school hours 
in nonharmful work;! no minimum age if child 
obtains “‘povery permit.’’) 

District of Columbia 14 (12 on “poverty permit” in work not harmful.) 
Florida 14 in factories; 12 in stores. 

Georgia. 14 in factories (12 on “poverty permit’; no mimum 
age in stores.) 

Idaho 14 (12 in vacation.) 

Illinois 14 
Indiana 14 
Iowa. 14 
































(stores employing less than 9 persons exempted; 
child working in establishment owned or operated 
by parent exempted.) 





Kansas. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine during school hours in factories and stores; 14 
outside school hours in factories, but no minimum 
age for stores. 














Maryland 

Massachusetts.__................. 

Michigan during school hours; 14 outside school hours. 

Minnesota in factories; 14 in stores during school hours; 

(no minimum age in stores outside school hours). 

Mississippi in factories; no minimum age in stores. 

during school hours (child working for parent 
exempted); no minimum age outside school hours. 

Montana in factories; no minimum age in stores. 

Nebraska 

Nevada. during school hours; no minimum age outside 

school hours. 














Missouri 














New Hampshire. 
New Jersey (child 10 or over desiring to assist in support of self 
or family may obtain special certificate for work 
outside school hours in street traces and “other 
light employments,’’ but this does not permit 
employment in factories or stores except at errands 


or delivery work in connection with stores.) 

during school hours (except on “poverty permit,”’ 
for which no minimum age is specified); no mini- 
mum age in stores outside school hours. 





New York.. 
North Carolina in factories; 14 in stores except under regulations 
prescribed by State Child Welfare Commission. 








North Dakota 


1Permit required. 
3Law ambiguous as to whether there is any minimum age for work in stores outside 


school hours. 
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Ohio 16 during school hours; 14 outside school hours. 
Oklahoma 14 in factories; no minimum age in stores. 
Oregon 14 (12 in school vacation of two weeks or more, in 





work not harmful in discretion of Board of Inspec- 
tors of Child Labor).* 









































Pennsylvania... ae 

Rhode Island 15 during school hours; 14 outside school hours. 

South Carolina 14 in factories; no provision for stores. 

South Dakota 14 in factories except on “‘poverty permit,”’ for which 
no minimum age is specified; 14 in stores during 
school hours; no age minimum for stores outside 
school hours. 

‘Tennessee : 14 

Texas 15 in factories;* no minimum age for stores. 

Utah No minimum age except for certain dangerous or 
injurious occupations. 

Vermont 14 in factories* no provision for stores. 

Virginia 14 (12 in fruit and vegetable canneries outside school 
hours; 12 for boys at running errands or delivering 

‘ parcels.)* 

Washington 14 (12 on “poverty permit” at work not dangerous or 
injurious.) 

West Virginia 14 12 for boy, in mercantile establishments outside 
school hours.® 

Wisconsin 14 (12 in stores in vacation.)® 

Wyoming No specific minimum age except for work in certain 

dangerous or injurious occupations, but no child 
whose attendance at school is required by law 
shall be employed during school hours. 

Alaska Minimum age for boys in mines, 16. 

Porto Rico 14 








Philippines. No minimum age except for employment in acrobatic 
and similar performances. . 

The proposed child labor amendment was passed by Congress June 20, 
1924. It must be understood that although a state may have refused to 
approve the amendment, the same state may change its decision and vote 
for the ratification of the amendment. It is therefore necessary to keep 
up educational work in the states for the purpose of changing the attitude 
of the legislatures. 

The proposed amendment does not in itself regulate or prohibit anything 
nor affect the employment of the labor of children at all. The proposed 
amendment when ratified, would authorize and empower the Congress of 
the United States to lim‘t, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. Federal child labor regulation will become effective 
only when Congress, after the amendment is ratified and under the new 
authority granted, shall enact a Federal Child Labor Law. The proposed 
authorization granted to the Congress of the United States will in no way 


1Board interprets this to exclude work in factories and stores, except errands for 
small stores not in congested districts. 

*Child 12 or over may obtain permit to work on account of poverty, but not in 
“any mill, factory, workshop, or other place where dangerous machinery is used,” or 
where child’s moral or physical conditions are liable to be injured. 

*Commissioner of Industries with approval of Governor may suspend provisions 
for 2 months in any year in case of establishment handling perishable products. 

‘Street trades badge required. 
5Permit required. 
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jmpair state child labor laws unless the standards enacted in the state laws 
are lower than those in whatever federal legislation Congress may pass. 
The two laws declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, prohibited the labor of children under the age of fourteen years in 
mills, canneries, factories or manufacturing establishments and under 
sixteen years in mines and quarries. 

The provision in the proposed constitutional améndment regarding 
the authorization of Congress to regulate, limit and prohibit the labor of 
children under eighteen years of age was designed, not to preclude all 
children under age of eighteen years from working, but is intended to au- 
thorize Congress, by constitutional grant, to determine a varying age limi- 
tation as applied to the different kinds of employment, the risk and hazards 
embraced in seasonal and other indetermined conditions involved. Such 
authorization now will obviate the necessity of a future constitutional 
amendment to meet our industrial conditions as they may develop in the 
cycle of time. It is not only for economic reasons that the citizenship of 
our country is urged to ratify the proposed amendment to the constitution. 
It is one of the highest duties of the‘men and women of our time to safeguard 
and protect the child life of our America. 

Massachusetts is to have a referendum in the November election, the 
result of which is not known at the time of the writing of this report, but 
which will be reported to the convention. The American Federation of 
Labor began a campaign early in August to acquaint the people of Massa- 
chusetts with the necessity of giving as large a majority as possible for 
ratification of the amendment. The labor officials of the commonwealth 
have kept up a continuous educational campaign. 

Forty thousand local unions have been circularized and their members 
urged to use every influence to elect members of the various legislatures 
who will vote to ratify the proposed amendment. The American Federation 
of Labor will leave no stone unturned to bring about the ratification of 
this necessary legislation to protect the children. 


LABOR AND THE COURTS 


After an effort extending over many years, the American Federation 
of Labor has at last succeeded in making the arrogation of responsible 
discretionary power by the courts the paramount issue before the American 
people. Labor forced that issue into the foreground in 1908 and 1912, in 
the form of the proposed recall of judges and the recall of judicial decisions. 

Never has the issue so dominated the consideration of the American 
people as now and sufficient education on the part Of organized labor and 
sufficient agitation and organization in cooperation with political allies can 
keep it paramount until Labor’s remedies are enacted. 

In order to carry on this campaign effectively it is necessary to recall to 
mind the origin of the remedies now sought by Labor: 

Because of the fact that the Supreme Court and the federal judges as 
well as many state judges are appointed for life, the courts are the most 
remotely responsible branch of the American government. Because the 
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judiciary is the least responsible branch of the government the reactionary 
interests have conducted their attacks on the rights of the individuals and 
on labor. organizations mainly through the courts, as well as strengthening 
their defense against legislation demanded by the people. 

The attack through the courts on organized labor has mainly taken 
the form of injunctions and suits for damages against the unions for alleged 
conspiracy and other offenses instituted under either a perverted interpretation 
of the ancient common law or an equally strained interpretation of the 
American constitution. 

The misuse of the injunction has become so menacing as to threaten 
to undermine public confidence in the judiciary. That eminent lawyer 
and Republican leader, Senator Pepper, denounced it before the American 
Bar Association, thus: 

Under such a system of government as ours, the maintenace of well-nigh universal 
confidence in the judiciary is pretty nearly essential to national safety. Is it not worth 
while to place elsewhere than upon our federal judges the burden of solving for us our 
legislative and executive problems? 4 . 

To maintain such confidence, must we not confine the courts to the sphere in which 
the creators of our constitutional system intended them to live and move and have 


their being? 

On the development of injunctions against strikes, Senator Pepper has 
further declared: 

‘ in a free country we can not by governmental action compel people to 
work . . . when a strike is on, the strikers are enough in earnest to wish their 
strike to be effective and that means that it becomes their interest to create conditions 
under which their places will not be effectively filled by others. The third fact is that 
under all conditions government must protect lifé and property, yet if we insist upon 
interpreting the courts to masses of citizens as mere obstacles to industrial justice we 
shall not only be undermining popular respect for our most important institution, but 
we shall be straining government to the breaking point. 

The injunction ordérs have become more and more comprehensive and 
far-reaching in their provisions until they culminate in the Shopmen’s Injunction order. 
Every thoughtful lawyer who has not already done so should read that order and 
meditate upon its signficance. In so doing he should have in mind that during the 
shopmen’s strike in 1922 nearly everyone of the two hundred and sixty-one “Class |” 
railroads and a number of short-time railroads applied for injunctions in the various 
federal courts. No applications were denied. In all nearly three hundred were issued. 


The exercise of power of the courts in industrial disputes has become a 
meance to our institutions and to the practices of free men. Constitutional 
safeguards of individual liberty have been repeatedly violated by the courts. 
It is not the rights of the working people alone that are threatened by sub- 
stitution of judicial discretion for established agencies and methods for 
administering justice. 

The extent of judicial despotism in process of development was dis- 
closed when the President of the United States issued a pardon to Grossman, 
found guilty of contempt, and when the President’s right to do this was 
directly denied by the federal court and Judges Carpenter and Wilkerson 
rendered a decision holding that regardless of the fact that the constitution 
grants to the President full powers of reprieve and pardon in the case of all 
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offenses against the United States except impeachment, that the federal 
courts have the inherent power to decide punishments in contempt and that 
therefore even the President of the United States was without power to 
interfere with or mitigate punishments decreed. Thereupon Grossman 
was arrested and sent to prison to serve his sentence, the President’s pardon 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In order fully to grasp the present situation, mention must be made of 
the judicial perversion of the remedies hitherto sought by organized labor. 
This is necessary in order to explain why new and more far-reaching remedies 
have become absolutely indispensable. 

After years of agitation, labor succeeded in 1914, in securing the passage 
of the Clayton Act, two sections of which, section 6 and section 20, dealt 
with the chief methods by which the courts had been attacking organized 
labor, injunctions and the so-called crime of “conspiracy.” Section 20 
of the bill is as follows: 

That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of the United 
States .-. . in any case between an employer and employes, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment, involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property, or to a property right, of the party making the application, for 
which injury there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right 
must be described with particularity in the application, which must be in writing and 
sworn to by the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 








The provisions of this act, together with the intent of Congress, were 


accepted by labor as a bona fide attempt to remedy wrongs. These Labor pro- 
visions came to be designated as “‘Labor’s Magna Charta.” However, the 
courts by emphasizing the words underlined, ruled that “property right 
means the right of a man to do business” and that this entitled him to 
injunctions against strikers and labor organizations. 

With regard to injunctions, the Act proceeded further to definitely 

define what acts should not be enjoined. The definition is as follows: 

No such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place where any such 
person or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or from peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain 
from working, or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, 
or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means 
so to do; or from paying or giving to, or withholding from any person engaged in such 
dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from peacefully 
assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing 
which might lawfully be done in the absence of such disputes by any party thereto; 
nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the United States. 


The words underlined enabled the courts to render the whole clause 
meaningless. The limitations of the injunction specified were without 
effect because of the fact that judges issuing injunctions exercised the 
authority to determine what was lawful and what was not lawful. 

The other section of the Clayton Act, Labor believed, protected it from 
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suits and injunctions, based on alleged conspiracy, which means simply 
Labor acting collectively for its interest. 

For many years the prosecution of labor had mainly been under the 
Anti-Trust laws. The Clayton Act was intended to put an end to prose- 
cution under the Anti-Trust laws. Section 6 reads: 

That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and 
operation of labor . . . organizations, instituted for mutual help .. . or 
to forbid or to restrain individual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the members thereol, 
be held or construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint\ of, trade 
under the anti-trust laws. 

Again the words underlined were interpreted by the courts as allowing 
practically the same injunctions against alleged “conspiracies” as previously. 
The unions were not to be regarded as trusts, but they could be regarded as 
“conspiracies” under the ancient common law. 

The Clayton Act was also intended to guarantee a trial by jury. Until 
very recently, the courts have interpreted this provision to mean that a 
trial by jury may be accorded the accused if the judge trying the accused 
for contempt so elected. 

However, this evil has recently been removed by the United States 
Supreme Court in two decisions just made wherein the section guaranteeing 
a trial by jury to all charged with contempt was held constitutional and a 
proper denial of the power of the courts to find the accused guilty of contempt. 

In the case of Sandefur vs. Canoe Creek Coal Co., the Circuit Judge 
certified this question to the Supreme Court for a decision as to the con- 
stitutionality of this section. With it was considered a case of railroad 
strikers (Michaelson et al. vs. United States ex rel. Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Co.) who had been denied a jury trial upon being 
judged in contempt after violating an injunction. Holding that the status 
of employer and employe is not destroyed by a strike, the Supreme Court in 
a decision rendered on Monday, October 20° 1924, held that this section 
of the Clayton Act was constitutional and that the workers were entitled 
to a trial by jury. 

This decision is a blow at the encroaching power of the judiciary and 
will go far to re-establishing faith in the government. No longer will a 
federal judge be accuser, judge, and executioner, in these cases at least. 
And the onward march of labor will be heartened to secure much the same 
sort of law in the several states. 

The resultant effects of this section of the Clayton Act and this decision 
affirming its constitutionality are of far-reaching significance to organized 
labor and justify labor’s complaint that the courts have assumed an unwar- 
ranted and unconstitutional exercise of power. These decisions go far to 
remove some of the more pronounced abuses connected with the injunction 
evil, but nevertheless leave undisturbed the unwarranted authority of 
federal judges to issue injunctions in labor disputes. Having made this 
progressive advance in curbing the powers of the courts, it needs our even 
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greater attention to remove the root of the evil and not rest content that 
some of the more flagrant abuses have been mitigated or removed. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that there is the necessity for similar 
legislation to restrain our several state courts. It will be recalled that 
Oklahoma and Massachusetts have had laws of this kind, which have been 
declared unconstitutional as. being an unwarranted invasion upon the 
inherent power of the judiciary. 

Evidently the recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
are a reversal of these former decisions. It is difficult to conceive that 
Congress may constitutionally limit the power of federal judges to find 
the accused guilty of contempt without a jury trial and deny our state 
legislatures a like power and authority to limit the power of state courts. 
Wisconsin has a law of this character. It is reasonable to assume that 
other states will hasten to secure similar laws for the protection of the 
workers in their individual and collective rights. The Executive Council 
urges that organ‘zed labor g‘ve such measures first place in their legislative 
programs for the coming year. 

Whatever else may be said of Labor’s long struggle to curb the courts’ 
tanwarranted and unconstitutional assumption of power over the people, 
it must be freely conceded that these decisions would never have been 
decided -as they were, unless the question of the unwarranted power of our 
courts had been fully presented to the people and sentiment crysta'lized 
against it. It has been said that the Supreme Court follows the elections 
and this is well demonstrated in this instance. 

Other anti-labor decisions by the Supreme Court, including decisions 
declaring social legislation unconstitutional, have forced Labor to the con- 
viction that the power of the courts can not be restrained solely by legis- 
lative enactments, but that constitutional or other amendments are necessary 
to make the courts more responsible to the people. 

In 1906 the Federation proposed a constitutional amendment to provide 
for the direct election of the judges by the people. In 1912 the Federation 
was willing to accept the principle of appointment, if limited to short terms 
and accompanied by the right of recall of judges, as well as the recall of 
judicial decisions. The Federation at that time succeeded in making this 
one of the chief issues before the American people and keeping it as a leading 
issue from 1908 to 1912. 

The European war in 1914 turned attention in other directions. 
Immediately after the war the American Federation of Labor in its Recon- 
struction Program, proposed its present remedy of permitting Congress 
to repass a measure over the judicial veto. The Reconstruction Program 
declared : 


It is manifestly evident that a people are not self-governing unless they enjoy 
the unquestioned power to determine the form and substance of the laws which shall 
govern them. Self-government can not adequately function if there exists within 
the nation a superior power or authority which can finally determine what legislation 
enacted by the people, or their duly elected representatives, shall be placed upon the 
statute books and what shall be declared nuli and void. 

It is essential that the people, acting directly or through Congress or state legis- 
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latures, should have final authority in determining which laws shall be enacted. Ade- 
quate steps must be taken, therefore, which will provide that in the event of the Supreme 
Court declaring an act of Congress or of a state legislature unconstitutional and the 
people acting directly or through Congress or a state legislature should re-enact the 
measure, it shall then become the law without being subject to annulment by any court. 


This reform has been sponsored by Senator La Follette and the Repub- 
lican-Democratic progressive movement. Mr. La Follette appeared before 
the American Federation of Labor convention in 1922 at Cincinnati, and in 
a lengthy and forceful argument laid before that body added reasons for 
this great constitutional reform. The Committee of the Federation at the 
same convention, which gave further consideration to the question, decided 
that it would be better if the proposal specified a two-thirds majority of 
Congress, and the resolution of that year was to that effect, demanding 
the following amendment: 

An amendment providing that if the United States Supreme Court decides that 
an act of Congress is unconstitutional, or by interpretation asserts a public policy at 
variance with the statutory declaration of Congress, then if Congress by a two-thirds 
majoiity repasses the law, it shall become the law of the land. 

Labor proposes to leave the Supreme Court of the United States with 
greater power than that enjoyed by any similar judicial body of any other 
country in the world, There is no proposal to touch the strictly judicial 
powers of the court, and even its right to declare and interpret the con- 
stitution—confined within reasonable and constitutional limits—is not 
attempted to be modified. 

The proposal of the American Federation of Labor amounts to this: 
The Supreme Court at the present moment is the absolute and final arbiter 
of the entire American political structure. By an amendment which would 
divide this final power with Congress, the Supreme Court would be deprived 
of autocratic power over the constitution and the other branches of the gov- 
ernment and confined to strictly judicial functions. 

Labor does not stand alone in its protest against the assumption of 
unlimited power by the judiciary of our government and its apprehension 
as to the destruction of our democratic institutions and the need of safe- 
guarding of the legislative branch of government. 

Our forefathers saw the situation as did John Marshall, later Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, and the originator of the doctrine 
of judicial oligarchy, when he declared: 

The legislative authority of any country can only be restrained by its own con- 
stitution. This is a principle that springs from the very nature of sociefy; and the 
judicial authority can have no right to question the vailidity of a law unless such a 
jurisdiction is expressly given by the constitution. : 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Marbury against Madison, decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1803, first asserted for that court the claim that the 
court could nullify an act of Congress by declaring it unconstitutional. 

A year later, however, when Justice Chase of the Supreme Court was 
under impeachment, the Chief Justice, in writing to Justice Chase, stated 
his views as follows: 

I think the modern doctrine of impeachment should yield to an appellate juris- 
diction in the legislature. A reversal of those legal opinions deemed unsound by the 
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legislature would certainly better comport with the mildness of our character than 
would a removal of the Judge who has rendered them unknowing of his fault. 
(Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall, Vol. III, p. 177.) 


It was at the time of the Dred-Scott agitation that Lincoln made his 
strong statements against the powers of the Supreme Court over the con- 
stitution, statements which he repeated after his election, and which are as 
follows: 

The people of these United States are the masters of both Congresses and courts, 
not to overthrow the constitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert the consti- 
tution. (September 7, 1859.) 

The candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the government upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the instant they are made in ordinary litigation between parties in 
personal actions, the people will have ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

(March 4, 1861.) , 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Progressive Party in this respect continued the Jefferson 
and Lincoln traditions, its 1912 platform demanding “such restriction of the 
power of the courts as shall leave to the people the ultimate authority to 
determine fundamental questions of social welfare and public policies.” 

Commenting upon the unlimited and unrestrained powers of our courts, 
ex-President Roosevelt said: ‘ 

If the courts have the final say-so on all legislative acts, and if no appeal can lie 
from them to the people, then they are the irresponsible masters of the people. The 
only tenable excuse for such a position is the frank avowal that the people lack sufficient 

intelligence and morality to be fit to govern themselves. In other words (I want your 
attention to that) those who take this position hold that the people have enough intel- 
ligence to frame and adopt a constitution, but not enough intelligence to apply and 
interpret the constitution which they have themselves made. 

Organized labor has realized that it is extremely difficult to accomplish 
anything either through the courts or through legislation, or even through 
constitutional amendment, until the courts are better informed. Even con- 
stitutional amendments have been and are continuously perverted and 
misinterpreted by the courts. 

Organized labor has therefore put the reform of the Supreme Court and 
direct election of federal judges in the forefront of its program. 

Labor is earnestly engaged in securing certain constitutional amend- 
ments, including the enactment of the child labor amendment. Two child 
labor bills have already been declared unconstitutional and the child labor 
amendment itself is subject to being perverted by the courts unless that 
power is first limited and unless thay are made responsible to the people as 
proposed by organized labor. 

The Portland convention in 1923 following the previous convention, 
demanded an amendment which would clearly safeguard the collective as 
well as individual rights of the wage earners and make it impossible for the 
Supreme Court or any other court to limit, restrict, or deny such rights by 
wrongful interpretations. 

The amendment proposed is as follows: 

An amendment prohibiting the enactment of any law or the making of any judicial 
determination which would deny the right of the workers of the United States and its 
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territories and dependencies to organize for the betterment of their conditions; to deal 
collectively with employers; to collectively withhold their labor and patronage and 
induce others to do so. 


Aside from these constitutional amendments, the legislation demanded 
by the Cincinnati convention in correction of the Clayton Act, is the fol- 
lowing: 

A law which will make more definite and effective the intention of Congress in 
enacting Sections 6, 19 and 20 of the Clayton Act, which was manifestly ignored or 
overriden by the courts. 

The second remedy declared for by the Cincinnati convention is: 

An act repealing the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which was intended by Congress 
to prevent illegal combinations in restraint of trade, commonly known as “trusts,” 
but through judicial misinterpretation and perversion has been repeatedly and mainly 
invoked to deprive the toiling masses of their natural and normal rights. 


Not only has the Sherman Anti-Trust Law been applied to outlaw the 
rightful and just collective efforts of the wage earners through their trade 
unions, but more recently the Federal Trade Commission has undertaken 
the enforcement of this as well as the Clayton Law in a manner that makes 
still more exasperating and threatening the menace confronting the workers. 
The Federal Trade Commission charged with guiding and administering the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Clayton Act, has demonstrated its un- 
fitness to perform the functions delegated to it. Its activities have been 
ineffective so far as large and influential combinations are concerned. With 
respect to trade unions the Federal Trade Commission, following the example 
of the courts, is trespassing upon the field of personal relations between 
employers and organized workers. It is assuming to pass judgment upon 
labor contracts which contracts were specifically exempted under the labor 
provisions of the Clayton Act. Thus the Commission is arrogating to itself 
some of the functions of an industrial court and is thereby establishing a 
policy which our legislative body rejected. It is clear that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and all other related laws can not be used to check undesirable 
industrial tendencies and have been used only to repress constructive de- 
velopment of both industry and the trade union movement. 

Court decisions and legal interpretations have been such as to make 
necessary the enactment of legislation removing proscriptions against normal 
constructive development of industrial controls and repealing the unnatural 
and undesirable prohibitions contained in trust legislation. 

In the place of our present policy of prohibition, we need to develop 
a national economic policy of constructive regulation which shall direct 
growth and expansion along lines leading to benefits for our whole nation as well 
as the industry. The problem of regulation involves the determination of 
broad general policies and the provision of the necesaary technical agencies 
competent to secure the purposes desired. That a governmental agency 
may fail completely of constructive results is demonstrated by the punitive 
achievements of the Federal Trade Commission. On the other hand, the 
Department of Commerce which has been attempting constructive leader- 
ship through group action has disclosed the possibilities of that sort of gov- 
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ernmental service which is constructive and helpful. This constructive 
development is in marked contrast to the repressive, wasteful policy of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The development of legislation to provide for the fundamental economic 
needs of workers and industry should not come from but one of the groups 
concerned, but should be the recommendations of all elements affected. 
Labor would welcome an opportunity to participate in such constructive 
work. 

We recommend that this convention emphatically declare in favor of 
concentrated action on the part of the men and women of the labor move- 
ment of our country in support of the constructive fundamentals outlined 
and appeal to the forward-looking citizenship of America to aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the essential reforms in this report set forth. 


INSURANCE 


Insurance, speaking of all kinds collectively, may be defined as the 
science of sharing economic risks. There are two types of values, viz.: 
Human life values and-property values. One group of insurance covers life, 
accident, health, compensation, liability, etc., and pertain to life values; 
another group of fire, marine, credit, bonding, etc., to property values, 
but whatever the form which we have in mind, insurance represents a great 
living force that reaches out in every direction to serve mankind wherever 
values are subject to loss. It renders this service either by way of pre- 
vention or indemnification. It is a great economic factor of safety, which 
changes uncertainty into certainty. Without it, it would be impossible for 
business to function with any degree of certainty or safety. 

Regarded from another angle, insurance is related to the public welfare 
and naturally identifies itself with the great constructive movements that 
have for their aim the uplifting of the community. 

It is said that 84% of property values are now protected by insurance 
policies, but that only 7% of the value of human life is so protected. ‘This 
in itself is rather an unpleasant commentary on the way in which life and 
casualty insurance men have done their work. 

As the nature of insurance becomes more clearly understood by the 
public, the demands for better service will also increase. Wherever man 
has a future obligation to fulfill, which involves the uncertainty of life, 
such as the accumulation of an estate, education of children, provision for 
unpaid taxes or debts in the event of death, old age provision, or the accumu- 
lation of a business surplus for future contingencies, life insurance may be 
used as a sinking fund method to assure realization of the contemplated object. 

Trade unions have been keenly alert to the science of sharing economic 
risks, and in a more or less complementary fashion have provided fraternal 
insurance covering in part the losses sustained due to loss of life values. 
However, this field of indemnification has far exceeded all human expec- 
tations and has rapidly assumed a proportion and form that bids fair to 
become the most potent and influential agency in all our affairs of today 
and especially in the field of industrial relations unless essential counter- 
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balancing agencies are established to protect the rights, interest, influence 
and power of the wage earners. 

At the convention of the American Federation of Labor, held a year 
ago in Portland, Oregon, the President was directed to investigate this 
subject or to cause it to be investigated and with the approval of the Executive 
Council submit the findings and recommendations for further consideration 
and action by the American Federation of Labor. 

President Gompers, selected for the purpose of investigating this subject 
and submitting recommendations, Messrs. Matthew Woll and George 
Perkins and we submit herewith the report of this committee, its findings 
and recommendations for your favorable consideration and action. 


Report of Special Committee 
OCTOBER 7, 1924. 
Mr. SamMuEL Gompers, Pres., 
American Federation of Labor, 
DEAR Sir: 

The Portland Convention, A. F. of L., October, 1923, adopted a 
resolution—No..83—authorizing the President of the American Federation 
of Labor to investigate or cause to be investigated the amount and kind 
of death benefit insurance paid by national and international unions, group 
insurance, and other forms of insurance. You appointed Matthew Woll, 
President of the Photo-Engravers’ Union, and G. W. Perkins, President 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union of A., to make this investigation. 
Your committee sent a questionnaire to all of the national and international 
unions in which we asked what if any death benefit or insurance they paid 
and whether they would be interested in a mutual, cooperative, properly 
developed plan of insurance under the auspices of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated unions. A total of 53 unions reported. Of this 
number 39 unions reported that they paid some kind of death benefit or 
insurance, and many unions reported that they would be interested in a 
mutual, cooperative, properly developed plan of insurance under the 
auspices of the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions. 
Your committee has with the limited time and means at its command gone 
~ as fully as possible into the question of insurance and we find that: 

It is stated by insurance authorities that the combined assets of life 
insurance companies of this country amount to approximately Ten Billion 
Dollars. This is either in cash, first mortgage real estate securities, or 
approved railroad and industrial bonds, state, county, municipal and govern- 
ment bonds. It is in cash or the equivalent of cash and is invested in the 
bed rock, underlying and controlling securities of the nation. 

It is conservatively estimated that in the year, 1923, over Two Billion 
Dollars were collected in premiums for insurance, and that it required about 
One Billion Dollars to liquidate all liabilities and claims, leaving practically 
One Billion Dollars for the further increase of the financial power of these 
gigantic corporations. 

The history of insurance in this country portrays a remarkable degree 
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of advancement. The early attempts at insurance were almost all for 
the protection of property. There soon grew up a sort of fraternal form of 
death benefit insurance followed by death benefit insurance by private 
companies. Fraternal insurance has proved in many imstances to be a 
failure, chiefly because it is on the assessment plan and the premium to be 
paid increases in accordance with the age of the membership or because 
the premium was inadequate. Fraternal insurance not based upon the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, and upon a fixed premium rate 
not subject to change or assessment is not entirely safe. The assessment 
plan upon which most of the fraternal insurance, including that in our 
unions, is based has never been entirely satisfactory. Where new blood is 
not taken into these fraternal associations, failure and repudiation of benefits 
are the inevitable result. 

The present ddy insurance company is surrounded by special laws 
which, while they do not fully protect the interests of the insured, do prac- 
tically protect the company against failure. Scientific investigation has 
been made from the records of insurance companies which has made possible 
the establishment of insurance premium rates based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality. This is so scientifically and ‘accurately 
arranged that failure of a properly conducted insurance company is impos- 
sible. The insurance laws provide that an insurance company shall maintain 
a legal reserve fund. This fund is obtained by exacting the payment of a 
sufficiently large premium in advance. The money is then invested under 
the laws in approved securities at a rate of not-less than three per cent. 
The insurance companies have a right to invest at any rate they can safely 
get. The result is that while ostensibly the rate of interest from the reserve 
fund is 3 per cent or 34 per cent or 4 per cent the companies often get 5 
or some times 6 per cent interest, which is the source of enormous profits. 
Many individuals have become enormously rich and are still piling up great 
wealth out of this business. 

Reliable statistics show ‘that profits on capital stock invested in life 
insurance companies range from 18 to 22 per cent on the average. The capi- 
tal stock of insurance companies has frequently shown a hundred per cent 
increase in a single year, created by increase of capital stock or payment 
of large dividends from surplus funds arising out of the profits of the business. 

The excessive expense attending the present conduct and management 
of life insurance in this country is one of its greatest evils. Few companies 
show an expense ratio of less than 20 cents out of each dollar of premium 
received and not a few companies show an expense reaching the astonishing 
figure of an amount equal to 40 to 50 cents out of each dollar of premium 
received during the year. 

These insurance companies have become one of the most powerful 
economic, social and political factors in the United States. 

The insurance business is increasing at an astonishingly enormous pace. 
It is said that there is a total of sixty billion dollars of insurance in force in 
America, covering the lives of forty million people. In the value of its cash 
assets and the volume it is the second largest industry in the United States. 
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It is second in value only to the farm products. Some statisticians have 
calculated that at the present rate of increase, in fifty years the insurance 
companies will be in a position to control practically all the industries in 
the United States. It is the safest and surest business in the whole world. 
It requires no great capital to start and having the American Experience 
Table of Mortality rate as a guide it can not fail. There is no risk. It is 
much safer than banking and less intricate and much easier to control. 

A state document issued by the superintendent of insurance of the state 
of Missouri shows that the fire insurance profits of ten fire insurance companies. 
for the five years ending December 31, 1922, were 230.5 per cent on the com- 
bined capital stock, and 189.15 per cent on the average capital stock for the 
five-year period. He says: “The largest percentage of profit made by any 
one company on its average capital stock for the five-year period from its 
invested income was 1157.81 per cent and the smallest 141.41 per cent.” 
The document issued by the superintendent contains 19 pages, 12 by 94, of 
solid printed matter of very interesting and instructive data, and is con- 
tained in an official state document, signed by the superintendent of in- 
surance of the state of Missouri. 

The plan of group insurance by employers was started in 1912. At 
that time there was in force about $13,172,198 worth of insurance of this 
character. This amount has steadily grown until at the end of 1922 there 
was $1,852,593,533. Many more millions of group insurance were created 
during 1923-24., At the rate that group insurance is increasing it would 
be fair to assume that there is at least three billion dollars in group insurance 
in existence today. In the past twelve years group insurance has increased 
from $13,172,198 to approximately three billion dollars, showing an increase 
of $2,986,827,802. 

Charles F. Nesbit, insurance counsellor, Washington, D. C., in a letter 
addressed to President Gompers under date of January 17, 1924, goes deeply 
and quite thoroughly into the whole question of insurance and especially 
group insurance. This report to President Gompers contains 42 typewritten 
pages. Mr. Nesbit states that there are five good reasons why organized 
labor should enter the field of old-line legal reserve life insurance. He points 
out: That nost of the death benefits paid by the unions are not based upon 
sound, scientific, acturial foundations, and that with increasing age of the 
members, payment becomes a burden upon union resources; that many 
members of organized labor carry life insurance for protection which he says 
can be more conveniently and more cheaply and with equal safety handled 
through their own companies where properly organized; that such companies 
would be a powerful factor in recruiting union members and seeing that 
unions’ memberships are maintained; that the reserve required by law would 
in a short time amount to a great sum of money; that this fund would be 
absolutely free from attack through the court in any issue involving the 
union and would on the other hand become a powerful influence in increasing 
the standing and prestige of organized labor; that such companies could 
reduce the operating expenses to a very low figure, and the vast amount of 
money thus saved could be used to reduce the cost of insurance to its policy 
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holders and it would be entirely possible that by utilizing the present union 
organization the expenses of the unions themselves might also be considerably 
reduced because of this insurance activity. He shows that the so-called 
industrial insurance companies exact an enormous tribute from the great 
mass of wage earners who patronize these companies. 

Mr. Nesbit submits some very interesting figures on the question of 
group insurance. He points out, however, that group insurance is term 
insurance, which means that the rate while low is changed each year so that 
if the average age of the members of an association happens to increase from 
year to year the premium rates would be raised correspondingly. This to 
Mr. Nesbit’s mind is not the most satisfactory form of insurance for the 
members of organized labor to undertake. It should be remembered that 
he is personally committed to the whole life insurance plan. 

We find that group insurance is a rather recent development in the life 
insurance business. There may be humanitarian employers who provide 
group insurance for their employes with no ulterior motive in their mind, but 
it can not be overlooked that group insurance is also a good thing for em- 
ployers. especially of the non-union type. Nor can it be overlooked 
that in many instances one of the motives behind group policies is to tie the 
employes to their job, to prevent or discourage strikes, and that group in- 
surance provided by employers certainly tends to prevent the worker to 
whom it is given from having a single eye to his own economic welfare. 

A thousand dollar group insurance policy costs the average employer 
about 4 cents a day; or about $15.60 a year. [t can not be overlooked that 
frequently much advertising is given to the fact by employers that “this 
insurance is furnished free to the employes.” Just what does this mean in 
cold figures? 

A case has been cited where two shops are operating in one city. One 
is union; the other, non-union. The non-union sho) made a great stir in the 
papers about “giving” a thousand dollar policy free of cost to each of its 
employes. The union shop does not provide group insurance. 

The figures we find on income, wages, and hours indicate that the em- 
ployes of the non-union shop receive 4 cents an hour less than the union 
shop. They work nine hours a day instead of an eight-hour day. “This 
difference would mean that in the non-union shop, the workers contribute to 
the employer each ¢ay nine times the amount paid for the group insurance 
policy “given” them. ‘This would mean that this employer at the end of each 
year had in his pocket five times the amount paid for group insurance for his 
employes, saved in lower wages. 

Under these circumstances the free gift of this insurance is hardly any- 
thing to brag about and when the important element of hours and wages paid 
by non-union shops in comparison with union shops is taken into considera- 
tion, the statement as usually made might fairly be considered misleading. 

Self-reliance and independence, self-help and cooperation among the 
workers in their own interests would be certainly increased by the wage earners 
providing their own insurance rather than depending on the humanitarian 
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impulse of employers. Self-reliance and independence are essential char- 
acteristics of American citizenship. 

The summary of Mr. Nesbit’s report previously, referred to is as follows: 

1. Insurance is for citizens of the United States the most practical and 
popular method of créating an estate and providing for dependents and old 
age. 

2. It is vast in volume and extent, exceeding sixty billions of life in- 
surance in force represented by more than seventy-five million policies or 
contracts. Insurance companies hold more than ten billions of cash assets 
and have an annual income of more than one and one-half billion. 

3. Its greatest evil or abuse is the excessive expense imposed on the 
insured, which unnecessarily increases the cost of insurance protection. 
This expense arises from a mad race for volume of business and assets. The 
annual expense exceeds $400,000,000. 

4. Group insurance, a recent development in life insurance, attempts 
to solve the insurance problem of the average wage earner. It is calculated 
to benefit the employer and to work against trade union affiliation and 
loyalty. | 

5. Tts adverse influence can be best overcome by labor organizations 
, themselves meeting the wage earners’ insurance needs. 

6. The existing organizations and financial methods and machinery of 
labor organizations are admirably adapted to furnish their members absolute 
insurance protection at the lowest possible cost. 

7. The service thus rendered by utilizing the present fiscal organizations of 
union labor should result in reducing not only the cost of insurance protection 
to an absolute minimum, but also in reducing the present cost of labor organi- 
zations themselves in the important items of rent and clerk hire. In other 
words, where the union headquarters can be used, the present union-paid 
officers and the present union clerks can be employed or used in part, in 
handling the insurance business as well as the union’s business, which should 
result in a decided saving to both the organizations. 

Another considerable saving would come from the fact that advertising, 
which is a part of every insurance company’s legitimate business, should and 
could be carried on largely through the publications and journals conducted 
by labor organizations. This would be a decided financial advantage to 
the unions with no loss to the insurance company. 

These are only some of the methods by which the mutnal financial 
advantage of the unions could be served by the establishment and handling 
of their own insurance business. 

An extremely interesting document was submitted to your committee 
by Mr. L. D. Wood of the Universal Sales Agency Insurance Research 
Bureau of Philadelphia, Pa. He says that the gross premiums paid to the 
companies each year exceed in value the output of all of our mines or the 
total value of all automobiles produced, and are second in value only to the 

products of our farms, that the payment made by our people amounts to 
the enormous sum of about two millions dollars per year. He says that 
within the shadow of Wall Street are companies whose assets thus gathered 
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in dimes and dollars from every corner of the country exceed seven billion 
dollars or about 70 per cent of the whole. He points out that this creates 
a never ending, absolutely dependable source of money supply in good times 

or bad, which is not affected by crop failures, earthquakes, war, or pestilences, 

and which finds its way into the constantly increasing golden stream to 

the New York bankers for investment and distribution. 

He points out that life insurance is very simple, that it requires very 
little machinery for its operation. He says that one company which adver- 
tises that it has policies numbering more than a fifth of our entire popu- 
lation employs only about 5,000 clerks and the executives required are 
hardly more than a half dozen in number. 

He goes over much of the ground we have quoted from the report of 
Counsel Nesbit, although he goes more into detail and shows the enormous 
profit to insurance companies. 

He points out that a company holding five hundred million dollars 
of its assets in reserve are making a profit of 2 per cent or ten million dollars 
a year. 

He also points out the fact that the table of American Experience 
Mortality was gotten outZsome years ago, that it covered the survivors 
of the late Civil War and,the, smallpox epidemic and that it has not been | 
thoroughly revised since, and that with the better living conditions now 
obtaining and more freedom from epidemics it is found that human life 
is gradually lengthening and that the rates charged by the insurance com- 
panies are much higher than they would be if the Mortality table were 
brought down to the present.§ He holds that a company controlled by the 
unions could do this and still be on an absolutely safe basis and yet save 
millions of dollars to be returned in dividends to the members or to be used 
for cheapening the rates of insurance. 

He points out that we could take up, in addition to the regular life 
insurance, annuities and income policies, old age pension policies and fire 
insurance which is the most profitable of them all; in fact go thoroughly into 
the insurance business. 

He summarizes his report as follows: 

The opportunity presented to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
by the foregoing facts and conditions is a most unusual one. Life insurance has been 
legalized; the legal reserve system has been tried and proven. There is nothing occult 
or even vague about the business. It does not even require the analytical, discriminating 
judgment necessary to the conduct of the banking business. The laws governing 
life insurance are well defined. They have been established by many decisions interpreting 
them, and a new company could not easily be discriminated against. No investmentjin 
machinery or goods, or in credits is required; even the capital required to engage in the 
business may be retained and imvested im income producing securities. 

The opportunity to quickly build a strong, safe company affording absolute 
protection to the working people, at cost, is here. 

It is the unanimous opinien of a few experts to whom the idea has been presented 
that such a company would in a very few years become the best known of all legal 
reserve companies; that its growth would be phenomenal and that its power and 

influence for good can hardly be estimated. 
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It would quickly become a great and enduring monument to the sagacity and wisdom 
of its founders. 

SUGGESTION—A capital stock company to operate on the legal reserve system 
and'on the participating policy plan only—to write both ordinary and industiial forms 
of policies—to be owned by the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR and its 
constitutent elements and their members, and directed by the heads of those organi- 
zations. It should have a paid-in capital and surplus equal in amounts, of as much 
as can be quickly and inexpensively secured, building its business among its own members 
and agencies by their own properly constituted local officials. : , 

Such a company could be very quickly and inexpensively organized. It would 
quickly and inexpensively acquire a very large volume of desirable business. Its 
growth in assets would probably be faster than that of any company ever formed. Its 
profits legitimatized by custom and law would belong to its owners, while its growing 
accumulation of reserve would be available for any legitimate financing. 

Its successful launching and operation would constitute an achievement such as 
has seldom been equalled. 


Your committee makes no definite recommendations as to the form 
our insurance enterprise shall assume. We have been convinced and fully 
persuaded that it is not only advisable and safe but almost the duty of the 
unions jointly to adopt some form of proper insurance. However, we are 
opposed to have the American Federation of Labor as such actually engage 
in the insurance business. 

We have reliable documents and statements on which the foregoing 
report is based, which are at your disposal. 

Fraternally submitted, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
G. W. PERKINS. 


This report is furnished for the information of affiliated national and 
international unions who may wish to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of studying this report, and for such action as they may desire to take. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 


Heretofore society has been extremely jealous of the rights of property. 
Everywhere the cry has been heard that property must be protected and 
. be protected adequately by law. Personal rights, the rights of humanity, 
however, have not been sufficiently recognized or protected. These latter 
rights must receive greater consideration and emphasis in the future. 
Wherever and whenever called upon to choose between these two, the rights 
of humanity must prevail and the rights of property must give way. 

It is upon this distinction that the old system of employers’ liability 
and the new method of workmen’s compensation are founded. The former 
system attempted to protect property and property alone and to leave 
the rights of humanity unprotected, under the false assumption that all 
industrial hazards and accidents are due to neglect. The new point 
of view is that industrial hazards and accidents are more or less inseparable 
from modern industry and that industry consequently should bear the cost 
of compensating those who suffer from the effects of industrial hazards and 
accidents. 

While under this latter method the cost of compensation falls immedi- 
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ately upon the industry, the cost in fact is spread over and involved in the 
cost of production and is thereby ultimately borne by the community as a 
whole but under a more humane and constructive fashion than under the 
older system and not dependent upon public or private charity. 

Considerable progress has been made in advancing this new concept of legal 
responsibility of industry to the risks and hazards involved and in the method 
and form of compensation to be provided injured workmen and their de- 
pendents. With this progress, development and extension of the principles 
of workmen’s compensation there has come the need for a revision of those 
laws in a number of particulars. Then, too, there has developed the neces- 
sity of more nearly equalizing and unifying the provisions and requirements 
of the workmen’s compensation laws in the several states and in the United 
States. This necessity is accentuated not only in the requirement to place 
industry upon a more equal condition in the several states but likewise to 
assure the workmen more adequate compensation and more dependable 
methods of payment than are provided at the present time. 

There is hardly need to affirm that the American Federation of Labor 
has assumed the unquestioned leadership in the origin, development, exten- 
sion and constant improvement of workmen’s compensation laws in America. 
It has demonstrated likewise its leadership in the effort more nearly to 
equalize and unify the provisions and requirements in the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of the several states. To give emphasis to this latter part of 
its program the Executive Council by authorization of a previous conven- 
tion selected a special committee for this purpose, consisting of Vice-Presi- 
dents William Green, Frank Duffy and Matthew Woll. 

This committee has been at work for a considerable period of time. It 
has submitted a comprehensive report to the Executive Council setting 
forth the minimum and maximum requirements contained in existing laws, 
with recommendations as to standards which should guide our future activities 
in this phase of our remedial legislative endeavors. This report has received 
the careful consideration and full endorsement of the Executive Council, 
and under authority vested in it, it is the intent and purpose to release this 
report in the very near future for the instruction and guidance to all interested 
in furthering humane legislation of this character. 

Among the more important changes contemplated in existing workmen’s 
compensation laws are: Revision of those requirements relating to the amounts 
of compensation to be paid; providing a more adequate and just manner in 
determining the weekly wage upon which compensation is to be predicated; 
calling for greater promptness in the payment of compensation; requiring 
the inclusion of compensation for all trade and occupational diseases; includ- 
ing payment for funeral expenses, embracing compensation, without dis- 
crimination, of alien non-resident dependents; prohibiting “direct settle- 
ments’; demanding that greater attention be given to the prevention of 
accidents and occupational diseases; insisting that the principles of rehabili- 
tation of maimed workers and of restoring them to useful self-sustaining 
occupations shall receive attention, and that all commercial methods of 
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compensation insurance be made inapplicable to cover this form of risks 
and requirements. 

It is urged that this work of the special committee be given the widest 
possible publicity and that renewed efforts be displayed everywhere for the 
early and speedy enactment of the standards proposed and recommended. 

The American Federation of Labor is endeavoring to have a bill passed 
by Congress for the District of Columbia that will be a model for the entire 
country. The insurance companies have made it an issue and are tsing 
every means possible to defeat any legislation that will prohibit private 
insurance. 

When the bill came up for action in the Sixty-seventh Congress, a bill 
in the interest of the insurance companies was substituted for the American 
Federation of Labor measure. When this reached the Senate the American 
Federation of Labor decided that it was better to urge the defeat of the 
insurance company bill. The bill was defeated. 

The American Federation of Labor bill was re-introduced in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress and was approved by the Committee on Judiciary and it is 
now on the House calendar for action. 

Substantial progress was made last year in improving the compensation 
laws in several states. For example, there are now twelve American laws 
(including the federal act for public employes) which compensate occu-. 
pational diseases. And in New York State in 1924 we secured the non- 
compensated ‘‘waiting period” reduced from 14 to 7 days, thus adding 
$1,500,000 a year to benefits and increasing the number of cases compensated 
about fifty per cent. At present there are thirty-six American laws having 
a “waiting period of seven days or less,” (including several having no waiting 
period). 

Since New Hampshire change her law in 1923, all states except Arizona 
now provide medical service. Seventeen states, as well as Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and the federal government, either place no limit on the duration or 
amount of medical care or else permit both limits to be indefinitely extended 
through administration. 

As to percentage of wages now paid (Louisiana very recently, West 
Virginia and Oklahoma since 1922 have raised their scale for total disability 
compensation) there are now sixteen laws paying 65% or 6624% and only 
eleven as low as 50%. 

The last $10 a week maximum weekly payments were abolished in 1923. 
Eight states, including Louisiana very recently, and Hawaii, now have a 
weekly maximum of $20 or more. 

Twenty state laws now provide permanent total disability compensation 
for life. 


RAILROAD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Successive conventions of the American Federation of Labor have 
unsparingly condemned the United States Railroad Labor Board created 
by the Esch-Cummins Act. Each year the conduct of the Board and the 
operation of this law has amply justified such condemnation. During the 
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past year the Labor Board has continued to increase irritation and discord 
in the human relations on the railroads and has continued its policy of violating 
all the traditions of the industry, of bona fide trade unionism and of American 
citizenship. 

The labor organizations on the railroads, confronted with this intoler- 
able situation, after mature consideration and study of the problem through 
their recognized leaders and in cooperation with the American Federation 
of Labor, drafted a bill to abolish the Labor Board and the section of the 
statute under which it operates and to set up in its place a simple law, based 
upon the principles of voluntary collective bargaining and government aid 
in bringing about voluntary arbitration. 

This Railway Labor Bill (also known as the Howell-Barkley Bill on 
account of its sponsors in Congress) imposes a general duty upon the carriers 
and their employes “‘to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning wages and working conditions.” The parties to 
any dispute are required to confer, and the Bill specifically safeguards such 
conferences by prohibiting either party from attempting to influence the 
other in the selection of its conference representatives. 

Disputes over the application of existing agreements—called ‘grievance 
disputes—which can not be settled in such conferences, must be referred to 
the appropriate Board of Adjustment. Four such Boards of Adjustment 
are set up by the Bill, each to be composed equally of employes and carrier 
representatives, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, from nominees submitted by the respective groups 
of workers, organizations and managers. 

The bill prohibits changes in working conditions or wages until the 
machinery of the bill has been exhausted. Disputes over changes in existing 
agreements or the establishment of new rates of pay or working conditions, 
which can not be adjusted in conference, are not referred to the Boards of 
Adjustment. Such undecided disputes, together with any grievance dis- 
putes which can not be decided by the proper Board of Adjustment, are 
to be settled through a Board of Mediation and Conciliation, composed 
of five impartial experts, appointed by the President and approved by the 
Senate. The aid of this Board may be invoked “by either party, or it may 
proffer its services on its own motion.” If mediation proves unsuccessful, 
then the Board of Mediation and Conciliation must urge the parties to 
submit their differences to arbitration. The bill provides specifically that 
arbitration is to be purely voluntary. The Board of Arbitration is to be 
composed of individuals selected by the parties, the neutral arbitrator to 
be selected by agreement of the parties or by thé Board of Mediation. If 
voluntary arbitration is agreed to, the parties likewise agree to accept the 
award of such a Board of Arbitration and this contract and the resulting 
award may be enforced in the courts. 

Before the introduction of this bill, numerous conferences were held 
between the railroad labor organization executives and their counsel, and with 
President Gompers, Secretary Morrison, Vice-President Woll and other 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor. The officers of the 
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Railway organizations, including the Railroad Brotherhoods and the Railway 
Employes Department of the American Federation of Labor, before finally 
deciding upon the draft of the bill to be introduced in Congress, were solicitous 
of securing the judgment of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with such suggestions as the Executive Council might make in 
reference to it, and te secure our endorsement of the measure. 

The bill was considered at length and in every detail by us, and after 
a lengthy discussion the bill was not only endorsed but cooperation pledged 
in every honorable effort te secure its enactment by Congress. Conferences 
were also held with the Secretary of Commerce, and an effort was made 
but without success to obtain the cooperation of the railroad executives, 
in the preparation of just and adequate legislation. 

On February 28, 1924, the Railway Labor Bill was introduced into 
the Senate (as S. 2646) by the Honorable Robert B. Howell of Nebraska, 
Republican, and member of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and in the Mouse (as H. R. 7658) by the Honorable Alben W. Barkley, 
Democrat, ranking member of the House Interstate and Fereign Commerce 
‘Committee. 

In the Senate the Bill was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and a special subcommittee was promptly appointed to hold 
hearings on the bill. The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, dominated by reactionaries, granted no hearing, and it was made 
plain that it was their purpose to smother the bill by failing to report it out 
of Committee. 

On March 18, 1924, hearings on the bill were begun before the Senate 
subcommittee composed of Senators Couzens of Michigan, Chairman, 
Gooding of Idaho and Dill of Washington. The case for the bill was 
thoroughly presented by D. B. Robertson, President of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and Chairman of the Chief Executives 
Special Committee, and Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the railway labor 
organizations and representatives of the American Federation of Labor. 
The carriers opposed the bill, and a large number of railroad executives 
and general counsel swarmed to Washington in an effort to prevent its 
passage. Among the witnesses before the Special Committee composing 
the Bill were Alfred P. Thom, Chief Counsel, and Hale Holden, Chairman 
of the Association of Railway Executives; Carl R. Gray, President of the 
Union Pacific; P. F. Crowley, then Vice-President of the New York Central, 
and others. Ben W. Hooper, Chairman of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, also appeared in opposition to the bill. The carriers also brought 
about the appearance of a number of “company union” representatives 
in opposition. The hearings closed on April 7, but due to the illness of 
Chairman Couzens no report was made until May 19, when the Bill was 
favorably reported with amendments to the full Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The Committee favorably reported the bill, with amendments, 
all of which with but one exception improved the bill. This report was 
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presented to the Senate on June 6, too late for passage at the first session 
of Congress which adjourned June 7. 

In order to get the bill out of the House Committee and on the floor 
of the House for consideration, Congressman Barkley took advantage of the 
new “Committee Discharge Rule.” The petition filed by him under this 
rule was quickly signed by over 150 members of the House, and on May 5, 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was discharged 
from further consideration of the bill. The opposition, led by the floor 
leader, Nicholas Longworth, then began a desperate parliamentary struggle 
to prevent a direct vote on the measure. These dilatory tactics were 
repeated each time the bill came up for consideration on May 5, May 19, and 
June 2. 

During this battle in the House, representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of twenty organizations of railway and marine workers 
carried on a splendid campaign of education of members of both Houses 
winning increasing support of the bill. Other legislation favorable to the 
public interest was awaiting the consideration of the House; and rather than 
prevent its enactment by fighting out the filibuster with the opponents of 
the bill, the friends of the bill in the last week of Congress turned their 
attention to farm relief and other similar measures, and agreed to postpone 
a finished fight on the Howell-Barkley bill until the session of Congress 
which convenes December 1, 1924. Under the House rules the bill has 
special privilege over all other bills on the calendar on the first and third 
Mondays of each month unti! passed. The bill also is in a favorable position 
for consideration by the Senate. The fact that the Progressives have 
demonstrated a majority power in the Senate and that in the House on 24 
roll calls the proponents of the bill never fell below a majority, seems to 
assure the enactment of the Howell-Barkley Bill into law during the December 
session, upon a renewal of the vigorous fight made at the last session. 

In order to prevent a real understanding of the bill. and thus prevent its 
passage, the railroads have resorted to an extraordinary campaign of mis- 
representation, and for furthering this an organization called the ‘American 
Economic Institute,” headed by A. H. Mulliken, president of a railway 
supply company, has been established by the railroads since the adjourment 
of Congress in June. 

It is the intent and purpose of all of the forces of organized labor and of 
all friends desirous of maintaining the freedom of the workers and of promoting 
industrial peace, to carry on this fight insistently and vigorously for the 
abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, and the enactment of the Howell- 
Barkley bill. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The American labor movement has endorced and actively supported 
policies and principles of education which today constitute a comprehensive 
program of education. The program falls into two main divisions: Educa- 
tion of our youth and education of adults. For the education of America’s 
youth, labor helped to promote and develop our public school system; for 
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adult education, we have advocated and do advocate voluntary agencies 
and adequate opportunities for all. To put this comprehensive educationa] 
program into effect requires central planning and the coordinated activity 
of all unions affiliated to our Federation. 


Local Committees on Education 


In order to provide permanent machinery for sustained work, your 
committee has been urging state federations of labor and central bodies to 
authorize local standing committees on education to cooperate with our 
committee and to be responsible for carrying on labor’s program locally. 
We have been advised of the appointment of a number of such committees, 
but not all local bodies have responded. As such local committees are the 
agencies through which our work must be accomplished, we have sent re- 
peated requests for action and shall continue to urge compliance until a full 
roster is reported. These committees are to be responsible for al! edacation 
work both for unions and adults and an educational directory has been 
printed in cooperation with the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 

Our committee hopes to constitute a central clearing house so that 
labor experience with educational methods and developments in each locality 
may be used for the assistance and service of the labor movement. 


Decisions for Educational Policies 


Upon fundamental principles it is necessary that the national move- 
ment make decisions and our central committee must collect the facts of 
experience upon which decisions are to be based. It is of utmost importance 
that decisions of policy be made only after careful examination of adequate 
facts and experience and that local groups consult with the national com- 
mittee before making final pronouncement upon principles which are general 
in application or significance. 

School organization and methods of instruction are necessarily changing 
in order to perfect our educational procedure. Again and again the atti- 
tude of labor to such changes comes under question and in order to promote 
most surely the welfare of all our people, it is necessary that decisions be 
made only in the light of full understanding of the method or principle under 
discussion and after consideration of all factors and sources of information. 

We must seek to achieve that very difficult attitude—impartial judgment 
influenced only by facts and experience. It not infrequently has happened 
that a method or a theory has been discredited because wrongly applied or 
because an interested group excluded certain data or information. 

One of the significant and fundamental trends in the educational field 
of today is that which is attempting to disclose and define those agencies of 
culture which were ignored by the old classical education and to find in in- 
dustry and the things of daily life that which will develop habits of construc- 
tive and creative thought and bring beauty and harmony into living. It has 
therefore become of greatest importance that our judgment of new proposals 
shall be guided by a fundamental philosophy and not hampered by stereo- 
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‘typed standards evolved by the concepts of culture of limited groups. As 
education grows to more democratic stdndards of service it will find new 
currents and higher levels which will more fully represent the educational 
needs of a greatly diverse group. Necessarily there will be changes and 
“specialization, but to confuse such developments with an effort to set up 
invidious distinctions is to obstruct an agency of real democracy. We must 
find the method whereby people in all walks of life may share in culture that 
leads to service and a higher vision of living. 

It is in this scientific spirit and with faith in the possibilities of demo- 
~cratic progress that we propose to invite study of such pressing problems as 
junior high schools, the platoon or work-study-play system, intelligence 
‘tests, etc. Some of these problems local groups have investigated and made 
reports in diametric conflict, one with another. It is obvious that unity of 
decision is most essential. We hope during the coming year to study these 
reports and conditions and facts upon which they were based to determine 
whether such conclusions represent well-founded or only apparent conflicts. 


Teaching of Social Studies 


In continuance of the work begun with the survey of the teaching of 
‘social studies, we have sent copies of the confidential report on text-books to 
authors and publishing companies. Communications received relative to 
this confidential report indicate that the report has served to point out the 
contribution labor has made to our national progress and social development. 
We may expect to find the effects of the investigation and report evident in 
‘the broader and more unified presentation of national life in future text- 
‘books. We should expect gradual but definite progress. 


Vocational Education 


The labor movement is the agency that can best indicate the relations 
‘between work and education and can fittingly insist that the work process shall 
be permitted to render its full cultural service. For these reasons labor has 
emphasized vocational problems in education. But in no case has that 
emphasis been for the purpose of excluding other phases. Rather to add the 
-elements necessary for the development of the whole field of education as a 
unit. 

If labor is to make its specific contribution to this field of vocational 
‘education, it is of primary importance that a trade unionist of high standing 
-and repute in our movement be selected for the commissioner of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education representing labor. The Senate adjourned 
without confirming President Coolidge’s appointment for this office and we 
urge that strong presentations be made to the President and to the Senate 
‘that only a trade-unionist understanding the problem and best interests of 
the service be appointed to this office. 

We further urge that in connection with local administration of voca- 
‘tional education, both state and municipal, the local central body recommend 
<advisory boards upon which labor shall have adequate representation. Such 
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close contacts are necessary not only for the best direction of plans and 
policies, but for the information of the labor movement. Public schools 
have very generally taken over apprentice training which formerly was under 
union control; hence it becomes doubly necessary for labor to be identified 
with the determination of policies for industrial education and vocational 
training. 


I. Trade Education 


We urge upon every national and international organization to provide 
opportunities for advanced technical education for your membership. Trade 
manuals and correspondence courses ought to be available for members 
seeking to improve their craftsmanship. 

As elementary vocational training is usually under public school super- 
vision or else is provided by the industry, we urge organizations to secure 
representation in the agencies controlling and directing this kind of education. 


II. Adult Education 


In no field of its educational activity can labor point with a greatér 
measure’ of satisfaction than to adult education. For in this field are to be 
found both comprehensive plans and substantial accomplishment. Adult 
workers’ education is the witness that the world of labor and the world of 
culture that seemed to be drawing apart in our rapidly developing indus- 
trialism has in fact found:a basis of accord. Because of their reciprocal 
needs they should be joined in common bond. For no culture which is 
achieved without some form of creative labor is worthy of the name culture. 
And no labor which is uniformed by such cultural standards as service or 
use or beauty dignifies sustained human activity. 

In this linking anew of labor and education, labor has disclosed a vast 
new opportunity for creative participation not only in the product of edu- 
cation but in its process. For all education whether adolescent or adult is 
essentially self-education. In Labor’s untiring advocacy of free public instruc- 
tion for the children of all the people; in its championship of vocational 
instruction, continuation schools and night classes, it has conceived such 
educational agencies as indispensable for the adequate instruction of our 
youth and has assumed this civic responsibility for the future citizenship 
of our country. In Labor’s active participation in the adult workers’ educa- 
tional movement, it has assumed a new civic responsibility for itself. Labor 
recognizes that adult education is not to be regarded as a luxury for a few 
nor as the concern for a short period of early manhood but is an indis- 
pensable necessity of intelligent and constructive citizenship in democracy. 
Indeed, it conditions the character of democracy whether it be political, 
industrial or social. 

Workers’ Education Bureau 


During the past three years the American Federation of Labor has 
made a distinct and definite contribution to the adult education movement 
in the United States through the Workers’ Education Bureau with which 
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it forms an organic part. That organic relationship has been mutually 
beneficial and is essentially sound. For the prineiples of voluntary effort 
and local autonomy which form in part the basic principles of the American 
labor movement, form as well the basic principles of adult education. More- 
over, the educational achievement which has resulted from the reciprocal 
relationship must stand in refutation to the assertion that labor is interested 
only in material advantage and not in cultural opportunities. 

The 43rd Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
outlines the practical steps for the development of this movement throughout 
our country so adequately that we venture to present here again these three 
specific proposals which set forth with admirable brevity the goal to be 
achieved and the method to be pursued. 

1. That we recommend to the workers of this country, through the channels pro- 
vided for them by the American Federation of Labor, the establishment of study classes 
for the free and impartial study of such problems as are of interest to them, and that 
they avail themselves of the educational advice of the Workers’ Education Bureau in 
the organization and conduct of such classes. 

2. That we recommend that each State Federation of Labor establish a permanent 
educational department and provide an educational director to cooperate actively with 
the Workers’ Education Bureau in providing adequately for the educational meeds of 
the organized workers in every state in the United States. 

3. That we recommend that the National and International Unions, City Central 
Bodies and other affiliated organizations appoint permanent educational committees 
to cooperate fully in the development of this movement; and we further recommend that 
these organizations undertake active affiliation with the Workers’ Education Bureau. 


The response which these proposals have brought from the various 
bodies affiliated to the American Federation of Labor has been most en- 
couraging. Forty-one of the leading national and international unions 
have already undertaken active affiliation with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau in the promotion of this educational work representing as it does 
over sevefity per cent of the entire membership of the Federation. Nine 
state federations have undertaken active affiliation; ten more have taken 
affirmative action for affiliation or set up educational departments or pro- 
vided permanent educational committees. Of these, three State Federations 
of Labor have established educational departments and have appointed 
educational directors. Fifty-one Central Labor Bodies, District Councils 
and local unions are in affiliation, while sixty-seven more educational com- 
mittees have been duly appointed. 


Study Classes 


During the past year over thirty thousand adult workers have been 
actively engaged in studying economic and industrial problems in the various 
trade union colleges and study classes which now exist in upwards of two 
hundred industrial centers in thirty states of the union. In the summer 
of 1924 no less than five different summer schools and institutes were pro- 
vided for the workers. Over three hundred thousand trade unionists were 
provided with mass education of one kind or another by illustrated lectures 
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in union halls, addresses, and debates on industrial subjects. Through 
a popular lecture service prepared under the direction of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau and issued fortnightly for publication in the official journals of 
all the affiliated organizations, a much larger percentage of the entire Federa- 
tion membership was included in this educational service. 


International Conference on Workers’ Education 


At the Second International Conference on Workers’ Education which 
was held at*Ruskin College, Oxford, England, in August, 1924, President 
Gompers sent the following letter which was presented formally to the 
delegates by Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr.: 

The participation of Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau‘of America in the Second World Conference on Workers’ Education affords a 
most welcome opportunity to send greetings from American labor to those gathered in 
furtherance of a purpose so fundamentally necessary to the progress of the labor move- 
ment. Our efforts to make democratic ideals effective in every relation of life have 
convinced America’s workers that only through the revealing unity of higher levels of 
information can we meet the problems of each distinctive relationship in such a way 
that all our efforts shall accord with an integrated vision of the possibilities of human 
life. 

In the labor movement we have found that our progress depends upon our adoption 
and use of educational methods. The same principle we have found equally valid 
for other problems growing out of growp experience whether political, social or economic. 
So profoundly is the need of higher knowledge revealed in every relationship of life 
and work that American labor is finding the necessity of maintaining continuous oppor- 
tunities for information for those of different kinds of experience and attainment. We 
have now reached that stage in our educational planning where we must give thought to 
developing broader opportunities for adult education. 

We want to make available for all workers and citizens opportunities to develop 
such capacities, discrimination and self-dependence that each shall be able to make 
of work and life continuous educational experience, interpreting and broadening the 
purpose of life itself. 

If we would see life clearly and see it whole, we must understand our daily job in 
its relation to ourselves, to the community, to the nation and to all life. We wage 
earners want to know how to interpret the mass of experiences and information that 
crowd our daily lives. We want the kind of education that will enable us to have the 
sustained purposefulness that comes from understanding our problem and competency 
to make our own decisions. 

Through our trade unions we have been helping to establish such industrial stand- 
ards as are preparatory to making production processes educational so that our factories 
and shops may be in spirit and in fact educational enterprises. This is the same pur- 
pose we seek to further by regulating the hours of work, increasing our purchasing 
capacity and securing for ourselves such standards of industrial equity as accord with 
the self-respect of free workers. As our trade unions become increasingly effective 
we are disclosing new needs for educational activity. Because I am appreciative of 
this tendency and its implications I am glad to send greetings on behalf of American 
labor to a world-gathering which can do much to strengthen and stimulate workers’ 
education in all countries. 


Sixty delegates from twenty nations representing over one million 
working-class students and five fraternal delegates from international unions 
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were present at this historic three-day conference. The following resolu- 
tions were passed by the conference: 


1. Formation of Workers’ Educational, International. 

2. International pay for Workers’ Education. 

To provide funds for— 

(a) The collection and compilation of information of interest to organizations 


concerned with workers’ education. 
(b) The publication of a review and of other reports, and of translations of publica- 


tions of use to workers’ educational associations. 
(c) Assisting the exchange of students, of teachers, and of visitors eT different 


countries. 
(d) Assisting the organization of summer schools. 
(e) Establishing an International Workers’ College. 
(f) Meeting office expenses entailed in the foregoing proposals. 
3. International Institute for Workers’ Psychology. 


The International Education Committee elected by the Conference 
consists of the following: J. W. Bowen (Great Britain), J. W. Brown (I. F. 
T. U.), C. W. Bramsnaes (Denmark), M. Januiax (Switzerland), C. Mertens 
(Belgium), S. Miller, Jr. (United States) and R. Weimann (Germany). 


Conclusion 


Two conclusions may be made from this impressive record of accom- 
plishments: First, American labor is fundamentally interested in those 
cultural opportunities which make for an enlargement of vision and the 
fuller life of the entire citizenship; secondly, upon the development and 
extension of adult workers’ education to the entire membership of the 
Federation the future of the American labor movement depends. 

We hope that in the coming year every labor union and labor organi- 
zation will authorize an educational agency to assure responsibility for meeting 
the educational needs of its own membership and to cooperate for the position 
of general educational understandings and purposes. 

MATTHEW WOLL, Chairman, 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
Joun P. Frey, 


CHARLES L. BaINe, 
CHARLES B. STILLMAN. 


We recommend the adoption of the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation. We also recommend that the Permanent Committee on Education 
and the A. F. of L. Bureau of Cooperative Societies be consolidated into a 
committee to be known as a Committee on Education and Cooperation. 





The gains made by labor during the past five years are given in detail 
in Volume II of the American Federation of Labor History, Encyclopedia, 
Reference Book. It is ready for distribution. It contains all the important 
matters discussed and acted upon by the American Federation of Labor 
conventions of 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 





Mexico’s President-Elect in Washington 


By CHEester M. WRIGHT 


NTERNATIONAL friendship and understanding fostered and developed 
| by the organized labor movement were exemplified in the recent visit 
of Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, president-elect of Mexico, to Washington 

as the guest of the United States government. 
Never before has a visiting head of a foreign nation been received by 
representatives of the American government and the American labor move- 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS APPOINTED A COMMITTEE TO GREET GEN. CALLES ON HIS ARRIVAL 
Left to right—E. C. Davison, Secretary-Treasurer, International Association of Machinists; Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor; Piutarco Elias Calles, President-elect of Mexico; Chester M. Wright, English 
Language Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor; William H. Johnston, President, International Association 
of Machinists; Canute A. Vargis, Spanish Language Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor. The photo was 
taken at the ertrance to the Mexican embassy. 
ment acting together. General Calles came to Washington as the govern- 
ment’s guest, but the American Federation of Labor and the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, all precedent to the contrary notwithstanding, partici- 
pated with representatives of the state department, in welcoming the guest 
and his party at the station. 
President Gompers appointed a committee of five to meet General 


Calles on his arrival, the committee including Secretary Frank Morrison as 
983: 
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chairman; William H. Johnston and E. C. Davison, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the International Association of Machinists; and Chester 
M. Wright and Canuto A. Vargas, English and Spanish language secretaries 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

These, with the diplomatic representatives, escorted the general and 
-his party from the train to the President’s room in Union Station. As 
the party emerged from this room the United States Marine Band played 
the Mexican and American anthems and a company of cavalry from Fort 
Myer sat at salute. The entire party then proceeded down Massachusetts 


President Gompers, International Union Officials and A. F. of L. Employes, at A. F. of L. Building Entrance as Gen. CaHea, 
Passed Enroute to the Mexican Embassy. 


Avenue to the Mexican Embassy on Sixteenth Street, passing the American 
Federation of Labor Building enroute. This building was draped with 
flags, the Mexican colors, flanked by American flags, flying from the window of 
President Gompers’ office. 

President Gompers, with a group of his associates and employes of 
the A. F. of L. and of international unions, watched the party as it passed 
by. President-elect Calles doffed his hat and waved an enthusiastic greeting 
as his automobile passed the group. 

Of much significance, showing the warm friendship the Mexican leader 
has for American trade unionists, and particularly for President Gompers, 
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was a reception for labor representatives at the Mexican embassy during the 
general’s stay in the capital. An entire evening was given over to this 
reception. It was preceded by an intimate and informal dinner given by 
the general to President Gompers, Secretary Davison of the Machinists, and 
Secretaries Wright and Vargas of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
The others at the dinner were Charge d’Affaires Manuel C. Tellez and 
embassy attaches, including Manuel de Negri, nephew of the present Mexican 
Minister of Agriculture Ramon P. De Negri, formerly consul general at 
New York and a warm friend of President Gompers and the other labor 
men present. 

President-elect Calles and President Gompers sat side by side at the 
head of the table, General Calles with his arm about President Gompers’ 
shoulder much of the time. The Mexican leader has for the president of 
the American Federation of Labor a love and admiration that are deep 
and sincere and that are thoroughly reciprocated. This is apparent whenever 
the two men meet. 

Following the dinner about thirty American labor leaders and officials 
gathered at the embassy where they were shown motion pictures of the © 
campaign following which General Calles was elected to the presidency. 
These pictures were most unusual and demonstrated a campaigning ability 
and an endurance that most candidates might well envy. The pictures had 
the added attraction of portraying in wonderful detail Mexican life and 
Mexican scenic beauties as well as rich Mexican archaeological discoveries. 

Following the showing of these beautiful pictures the gathering was 
grouped in the dining room of the embassy where General Calles spoke 
briefly, followed by President Gompers. Both addresses bespoke the friend- 
ship and the bond of fraternity that have drawn the two peoples and the 
labor movements of the two countries together. 

Another incident of the general’s visit to Washington was his visit 
to the office of President Gompers. Official functions had been arranged 
to consume almost every hour of the time and the general’s spare moments 
were few. At 5 o'clock on the afternoon of his second day, however, General 
Calles found a free hour. He telephoned President Gompers and hastened 
to the A. F. of L. Building where he passed a half hour in intimate conservation 
w'th the president of the A. F. of L. and in inspection of the offices. General 
Calles declared that this visit was one of the brightest spots in his whole 
Washington stay. 

“‘Mexico’s Man of Destiny,” as he was termed by President Gompers 
during the visit at the embassy, impressed his wonderful personality upon 
all whom he met. He ‘s a man of magnificent physique, standing nearly 
six feet in height, erect of carriage, always confident and self-possessed in 
bearing. About his countenance there is evidence of forcefulness when 
forcefulness is required, but the lines of a kindly and bouyant personality 
dominate. He is the personification of poise and dignity, yet he detests 
the ttfappings and ceremonials of a purely dress dignity. He loves informal 
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intercourse with men whose ideals are akin to his and among whom no pomp 
or ceremony is necessary or desired. 

During the ‘exhibition of motion pictures at the embassy he sat beside 
President Gompers, constantly interjecting explanations of the pictures, 
clearly living over again the exciting days and weeks of the campaign which 
took him to all parts of the Mexican Republic. At particularly interesting 
points he would grip President Gompers by the arm, clasp him around 
the shoulders, or take him by the hand. A further word should be said 
about the pictures. They showed a manifestly spontaneous outpouring 
of an admiring and loyal people. Demonstration followed demonstration, 
from end to end of Mexico. Throngs of enormous proportions greeted the 
then candidate at every stop. Obviously the demonstrations were not 
pre-arranged or organized. Men, women and children flocked to see and hear 
the magnetic leader who had driven the rebel de la Huerta from the country 
and who had stood true to the constitution and the ideals of the country— 
and who, in addition, had proven true to the labor movement of which he is a 
proud member. 

Extracts’ from General Calles’ campaign speeches were shown with 
the pictures and they were declarations of purpose to bring joy to those 
who are striving and hoping for the progress and freedom of the Mexican 
people. They were repeated pledges of faith and purpose, Lincolnesque in 
their simple eloquence. 

A great man has been in Washington. He found a welcome among 
people of his kind. A great link in an already strong chain of international 
good will and understanding has been forged. 





The unsuccessful efforts of certain interests to deflate labor and the 
farmers is clearly set forth in Volume II of the A. F. of L. History, Encyclo- 
pedia, Reference Book. It gives a surprising history of the attacks on the 
trade union movement and their failure. 





The rise And fall of the so-called “open shop” campaign is dramatically 
outlined in the second volume of the A. F. of L. History, Encyclopedia, 
Reference Book which has just ceme from the press. The combinations 
that were organized to destroy the trade unions were unsuccessful because 
of the solidarity of the labor movement. 





How the American labor movement brought prosperity to the country 
is given in detail in Volume II of the American Federation of Labor History, 
Encyclopedia, Reference Book. The resistance of Labor in 1920 and 1921 
to the conspiracies to reduce wages undoubtedly brought the prosperity which 
the country has enjoyed the past two years, 
























A Christmas Doll . . 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER | 


Smiling dolly with eyes of blue, 

Was it lively where they fashioned you? 

Were there laughing gnomes, and did the breeze 
Toss the snow along the sparkling trees? 


Tiny:hands and chill, and thin rags torn; 
Faces drawn with wakeful night and morn; 
Eyes that strained until they could not see; 
Litile mother, where they fashioned me. 


Gold-haired dolly, in your silken dress, 
Tell me where you found your loveliness. 
Were they fairy-folk who clad you so, 
Gold wands quivering and wings aglow? 


Narrow walls and low, and tumbled bed, 
One dim lamp to see to knot the thread, 

This was all I saw till dark came down, 
Little mother where they sewed-my gown. 


Blue-eyed dolly on my Christmas tree, 
Tell the wonder-things you saw to me. 

Were there golden birds and silver dew 

In the fairylands they brought you through? 


Weary footsteps all, and weary faces, 
Serving crowded in the crowded places, 
This was all I saw the Christ-eve through, 
Little mother, ere I came to you. 


Blue-eyed dolly in the Christmas green, 
What do all your stranger stories mean? 
Are there children, then, who can not say 
Thanks to Christ for this His natal day? 


Ay, There’s weariness and want and shame, 
Pain and evil, in the kind Christ's name, 

Things the peasant Christ-Child could not know 
In his quiet manger long ago! 
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Reaction is gloating over the election returns. It has something to gloat 
over, but any assumption that the election has given re- 
ee action unlimited power is without foundation. 


HAS ROSES— 


AND THORNS As this is written it is certain that the new Congress will 


contain a larger number of members elected with the endorse- 
ment of Labor than the present Congress. Labor has scored a clear gain in 
the House in the face of a landslide toward reaction in the presidential vote. 
This is a truly remarkable achievement, due entirely to the fact that Labor, 
recognizing fully the importance of Congress, did not allow the presidential 
contest to overshadow the congressional elections. 

Big business has sought to bring Congress into disrepute. This is a 
part of a studied program to enlarge the executive powers, either by the 
creation of precedent and custom or by stealthily secured law. But Congress 
will remain the great representative body, answerable to the people and 
more and more becoming thoroughly responsive to their requirements. 

The new House will contain more than 170 members whose records 
were found favorable in the campaign. It will contain a group of members 
from all parties who will stand against every reactionary proposal and who 
will hold a clear balance of power. While the number of Republicans in 
this group has been decreased by the election, the number of Democrats has 
been increased. The good fight has not been fought ia vain. Reaction 
will have no path of roses during the coming two years. 

In the Senate the strength of the forward looking group is not as 
formidable as in the House, but it is nevertheless a factor that must be 
reckoned with and that will give a splendid account of itself. 

If the friends of .Labor are not to be sufficiently numerous to enact 
constructive legislation, they can and doubtless will perform the frequently 
more valuable service of preventing the enactment of hostile and destructive 
measures. 

The iniquitous Mellon plan and the equally hostile sales tax scheme 
will find no easier sailing in the new Congress than in the old. The friends 
of ship subsidy and of railroad loot will have no better time of it. The 
administration may be able to keep the Railroad Labor Board, but it can 
not give that group of would-be despots any additional power. There 
are true men on guard! 

The results of the congressional elections have demonstrated again 
that which has been demonstrated over and over again. The non-partisan 
political policy of the American Federation of Labor is the only sound 
political policy for American workers and for American farmers. There is 
no other policy that can possibly produce results in the form of political 
power. 


The results of the presidential election prove the same thing, perhaps 
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more strikingly. They prove that a labor political party would be a suicidal 
political venture. As a matter of democratic principle, American labor 
does not want a separate political party and as a matter of practical politics 
it is far too wise to indulge in any such futility. 

Prior to and during the campaign just closed there have been many 
earnest and zealous persons who have joined the clamor for a separate political 
labor party. They were swayed by their emotions and their desires. Now, 
with the cold figures before them, it is to be hoped that reason may come 


to the rescue of emotion and set them aright. 
« 





France and England have recognized Soviet Russia after a fashion. The 
soviets are apparently highly gratified by this diplomatic 
achievement and it is suggested in the usual soviet propa- 
ganda quarters that the action of France and England con- 
stitutes a reason for similar action on the part of the United States. 

Of course the soviets do not hesitate to use sophistry and this claim 
that America ought to follow the path of France and England is about as 
shallow and transparent as most sdviet propaganda arguments. 

America ought to defend democracy though all the world fails to keep 
the faith! 

There were definite reasons for the action taken by Premier MacDonald 
and there were definite reasons taken for the action taken by Premier Herriot. 

In spite of these reasons—or because of them, depending upon the 
point of view—Mr. MacDonald is no longer premier and the grip of Premier 
Herriot is materially weakened. European politics is a mixed and muddled 
quantity. 

In England there can be no doubt that Mr. MacDonald was impelled 
to recognize the soviets partly because of a natural inclination, partly 
because of certain British commercial interests and partly because of fancied 
political expediency. ° 

Premier Herriot acted under much the same circumstances, it is probable, 
‘except that he lacked the natural inclination. 

That there was some sort of desperate incentive beyond all bounds 
of reason is shown by the fact that in the case of both countries recognition 
was extended without a settlement of any of the questions which both 
countries have held vital to good relations. England first and France 
second granted recognition with provision for later adjustment of disputed 
issues. This is tantamount to granting recognition unconditionally, for 
the soviets will never agree to any real settlement with either country. 
They may agree to something that looks like a fair settlement, but they 
will carefully preserve a rear exit for themselves. 

Neither England nor France will derive anything but further deceit 
and fraud out of the action that has been taken. There will be no benefit 
for anyone except the soviet leaders and that is all that ever happens in 
any deal with the autocrats of Moscow. 

The civilized world apparently does not yet understand the first 
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principle of bolshevism, and because of that failure to understand it continues 
to walk into soviet traps. 

The first principle of bolshevism is that it is not only fair but imperative 
that the bolshevists deceive their adversaries. The avowed main object 
of the soviets is to overthrow all other governments. Communism must 
consume all other forms of organized existence. In the effort to bring this 
about, all means are fair. Honesty is an unknown word in the practices of the 
soviets. To overcome opponents by beguiling and deceiving them is 
taught in the very primer of communism. 

The communist object in reaching an agreement with someone else 
is to bind the other party while leaving the soviets free to pursue their de- 
structive course. Others are expected to believe the soviets, while, under 
cover of that belief, the soviets conduct their undermining operations. 
England and France, for example, are expected to take the soviet word, 
just as those countries take the word of other nations. But the soviets will 
not keep faith. The proof of this is in their frequently repeated declarations 
to that effect and in their repeated breach of faith. 

It may be set down as undisputed and indisputable fact that the soviets 
have never yet kept a treaty or an agreement when it was to their advantage 
to do otherwise. The record of soviet deceit is as long as the record of 
soviet existence. 

Those who have not studied the philosophy upon which the soviet 
program is based will understand this with difficulty. Those who do under- 
stand that philosophy will know that no soviet authority can do otherwise; 
it is impossible for bolshevists to keep any agreement when to break that 
agreement serves the cause of bolshevism. That is an article of faith and 
not a weakness of human nature. 

Nothing about the soviets has changed in the slightest degree since the 
first day of their existence. In every essential they aresame. The autocracy 
remains. So long as the autocracy remains, America’s reason for refusing 
to enter into relationship remains. To whatever extent democracy com- 
promises with autocracy, to that extent democracy is weakened and autocracy 
is strengthened. 

There have been many indications that America—the Western World— 
may be called upon at last to make the stand for democracy against an 
autocratic onslaught from the Old World. It is to be hoped that day may 
never come, but America can not afford to compromise her faith, to weaken 
her moral position, to give way in any degree to the brutality, the unhumanity, 
the reaction and degradation of autocracy, as exemplified by the soviets 
or by any other power. 

America is the world’s guardian of democracy and America must so 
remain. Though all the Old World’s governments betray their people 
into the hands of autocracy, let America keep the faith. The bloody soviets 
must not be allowed to stain the banner of American freedom. 

We are not in all things perfect, nor are we nearly so. We do not 
pretend to “holier than thou” nor do we claim to be the moral guardians 
of a distracted world. We do assert that we understand this issue, we 
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understand the tremendous things involved and we are determined to stand 
true to democracy—true to the common people and the common people’s 
rights and freedom. Though others fail, America will stand true to her 
ideals of freedom, democracy and humanity. 





The question of whether the Railroad Labor Board has power to compel 
the appearance of witnesses is to be passed upon by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson has decided that 
the Board does have such power and the Supreme Court is to hear the case 
upon appeal. Certain railroad union representatives refused to respond to 
a summons from the board, contending that the board has no compulsory 
powers. 

It was to be expected that Judge Wilkerson would decide as he did. 
It was to Judge Wilkerson that former Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty 
hurried when he sought the blanket injunction against the striking railroad 
unions and Wilkerson promptly gave Daugherty what he and the railroads 
wanted. Wilkerson is consistent—consistent in his pro-railroad, pro- 
autocracy point of view. 

No one who is familiar with the history of the Esch-Cummins Act and 
with the debates that took place in Congress while the bill was pending 
ean hold with any degree of logic that the measure is in any sense com- 
pulsory; and yet no one can observe the history of the Railroad Labor Board 
without the understanding that from the first the powers of reaction intended 
that the board should have power and that this power should be steadily 
increa:ed, except that there was to be no compulsion in dealing with the 
railroads. : 

The workers are to be coerced, but the railroads are not to be coerce. 
It has been discovered that coercion does not apply to the railroads. That 
is a settled issue. If, now, the courts are to hold that the wage earners 
may be coerced, the Railroad Labor Board will be in a fair way to become 
the nation’s most dangerous autocratic organization. If it may compel 
wage earners to appear as witnesses, where is its power of compulsion to 
stop? 

Labor protested against the Railroad Labor Board from the first. It 
saw clearly what was in store. Its opposition was not based merely upon 
the ground that this was bad for Labor, but upon the broad ground that it 
was bad for democracy—subversive of democracy and therefore thoroughly 
unAmerican. 

Those who are given power almost inevitably seek to increase their 
power. The judiciary has performed miracles in stealthily enlarging its 
powers and the judiciary naturally comes to the assistance of the Railroad 
Labor Board. We make no effort to foretell the decision of the Supreme 
Court, but Judge Wilkerson has once more, in the sacred name of justice, 
performed a service of tremendous value to the railroads and to all who 
bear ill will toward democracy. And thus in the language of America’s 
apostle of freedom, Jefferson—‘The germ of dissolution of our federal govern- 
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ment is in the judiciary—the irresponsible body working like gravity, by day 
and by night, gaining a little today and gaining a little tomorrow and advanc- 
ing its noiseless step like a thief over the field of jurisdiction until all shall 


be usurped.” 


Dr. Frank Crane grinds out a daily editorial for the Hearst papers in which 
iiidialint dilitiias. he says, in epigramatic manner, things that the Hearst 
euack readers like to read. 

These signed editorials in the Hearst papers are sup- 
posed to tell all Hearst readers what is the matter with them, how to get 
over it and how to live and conduct themselves generally. 

The Hearst papers make it a business to print a plentiful quantity 
of this type of material, all written in absolute assurance that each day 
the last word is being spoken. 

Dr. Crane writes with all of the manner of one who knows and who is 
fully conscious of his great knowledge. He is something like an editorial 
lay preacher. * \ 

One of the recent Crane sermons was about strikes. “Strikes are pure 
barbarism,” said this editorial. ‘They are an application of force,” it 
continued. “Not force on the guilty party, but force applied to a third 
party who has nothing to do with the case.” 

Still further along in this revelation we read this: “But when Labor 
and capital fall out they each begin to abuse the public and hope by this 
means to secure their rights.” 

Other disputes are taken to courts of law, we are told by Mr. Hearst’s 
lay preacher. 

If “the paths of glory lead but to the grave” the paths of pseudo learning 

lead but to the snare. Dr. Crane has written for Mr. Hearst about as much 
tommyrot as could be well crowded into his little corner of the paper. 
Who but the most ignorant or biased would deliberately proclaim that 
“strikes are pure barbarism’? For that sort of conclusion we customarily 
turn to Walter Drew and the National Association of Manufacturers where 
we find mentalities of the dark ages. 

Strikes are not barbarism, they are not contests at law and they are 
not directed at any “innecent third party,” otherwise known as the public. 

Strikes are opposed by those who wish Labor to have no effective voice 
in determining conditions under which it shall give service. Perhaps Dr. 
Crane does not know it, but a strike is merely a cessation of work. Workers 
find it impossible to secure agreement with employers as to wages, hours 
or conditions of work, or over any question which may be up for discussion 
or which may be under dispute. They seek by every fair means to bring 
about mutual agreement. If they fail to secure agreement and if they 
feel that they can not accept the terms offered by the employer they cease 
work. They decline to give service under terms to which they can not 
agree. That is a strike and that is all there is to a strike. That is not 
barbarism! 

The workers have a right—moral and legal—to seek to dissuade others 
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from accepting the terms which they have refused. For the purpose of 
meeting those who may come seeking the jobs the workers post pickets. 
It is the task of the pickets to inform job seekers of the conditions obtaining 
in the plant and to induce the job seekers to join in declining to accept the 
terms and conditions offered. That is all there is to picketing. 

Then if the employer can get along without the workers for a long 
enough period he continues his terms and the workers fail to make a gain 
at that point and at that time. No progress is achieved then—but never- 
theless the employer knows that the workers have aspirations and that 
they will fight for those aspirations. 

If, on the other hand, the employer can not get along without the 
workers, he summons them back into conference and agrees with them 
upon the issues in question. Progress toward a better life has been made. 
Something has been gained for the future of the race. How does Dr. Crane 
torture that into barbarism? 

Perhaps a man who must grind out 500 words every day in the year 
for the Hearst newspapers ought not be held too strictly to account for 
what he says, but if they are to escape on that plea they must not pretend to 
all wisdom.. And no Hearst writer dare pretend to anything less. Dr. 
Crane sets down his words with definiteness. This article of his ought to be 
purchased by the millions of copies by reactionary employers, bourbons 
of every kind and by the mummies of those who died a thousand years ago. 

A dispute over the terms and conditions under which human beings 
are to labor and give service to the world is not to be likened to a man’s 
“financial difference with his neighbor’ which is properly settled in a court. 
Here this Crane Doctor finds his high mark of bigotry and idiocy. The 
reactionaries have been trying to put labor disputes on a basis with legal 
actions for a long time. They tried it in Kansas. It failed because men 
would not be slaves, driven to work at the command of a judge. It was 
tried to a degree in the Esch-Cummins Act, where it has likewise failed for 
similar reasons. It has been tried in New Zealand and other Australasian 
countries and proven a miserable failure. 

When men have nothing to say—indeed, when they have not the final 
word—in determining under what terms and conditions they shall work, 
they are in truth and reality slaves and nothing else. 

It is difficult to discourse patiently upon such outrageous time-serving 
diatribes, difficult to consider it as the thoughtful, seriously minded conclusions 
of an honest writer; and if it is to be so considered it is impossible to account 
for those conclusions. 

That strikes are acts of barbarism directed against an innocent public is 
the time honored slogan of the most reactionary employers, not the finding 
of honest research and honest thought. 

Concerning the public, there can be no such thing as a disinterested 
public where there is a contest between going ahead and going backward. 
Nor is there any such thing as a public that is neither employed nor employer. 
All are in one category or the other. In some manner, or in some vital 
relation to life and work, they are either employers or they are employed 
and there is in reality no disinterested ‘‘public.” Dr. Crane is well aware 
of this fact, or at least he should be, just as he should be aware of the actual 
truth regarding all of the ridiculous and vicious statements contained in 
his Hearst diatribe. 

This Crane is at best a queer bird. 





Book Reviews 


THE CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST, by John A. Fitch; Harper and 
Brother, New York 


OFESSOR John R. Commons says of this book in a prefatory note 
that it is an interpretation of what the author has found in the indus- 
trial unrest of the present. Mr. Fitch himself, in a foreword, pro- 
vides a better description of the book in his statement that “it is an attempt 
to reveal the background, the point of view and the circumstances out of 
which the labor struggle emerges.” He expresses the belief that reasonable 
persons can understand the activities of the wage earners, if they will make 
a fair and careful effort. He believes also that these activities, whether 
they are agreed with or not, will under analysis, prove not to be irrational. 

Mr. Fitch has compiled an almost prodigious amount of material to 
prove his contention and the unbiased reader is sure to agree that he has 
succeeded. Back of this volume there are many years of careful observation 
and patient inquiry. Few who are not in the labor movement have studied 
with such faithfulness, the great detail of which it is composed and the 
tremendous bdckground of life and labor which gives it form and purpose. 

Mr. Fitch’s book is a symmetrical bringing together of an army of 
facts, some of them of themselves almost trifling, but all of them fitting 
together into a picture which conveys a real idea of “what it is all about.” 

The author is not opinionated. He is not trying to preach a sermon. 
He believes there is much misunderstanding about a great and important 
movement and he believes this misunderstanding is, at least to a large 
extent, due to lack of information. Most persons have only a limited 
opportunity to observe for themselves. Mr. Fitch, therefore, passes on 
the findings of one with whom observing has been a profession and a specialty. 

Many a fine theorist would do well to abandon a purely imaginary 
Utopia, and dig instead in such simple and humble truths as this book 
conveys. There may be here and there a detail, or here and there a sentence 
or paragraph of thought with which disagreement is possible, but the main 
purpose of the work and the overwhelming bulk of its contents must find 
generous commendation. 

There is about the volume nothing startling and this may prove dis- 
appointing to many. There probably is nothing startling, in the accepted 
sense of the word, about the life of the average wage earner, his effort to 
make income meet out-go, his effort to find and keep steady employment, 
and his struggle to realize, during his lifetime, something of the ambition 
which is in him. However little there may be about all this that is startling 
or striking in character, it is all of tremendous importance to those who 
have the problems to meet_and upon whose shoulders must fall the unhap- 
piness and tragedy when they are not met according to hopes and plans. 

Mr. Fitch discusses wages, the wage earner’s living and the question 
of unemployment in a manner that will be appreciated and understood 
by those to whom those questions mean most. He produces a wealth of 


information and argues little. Where he does argue, it is to a purpose, 
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as in the case of his treatment of the postulate of the comfortable that ‘‘any 
man who wants to work can get a job.” 

Mr. Fitch finds a great deal to say about collective bargaining that will 
be new to many of his readers who do not make a business of following the 
activities of the labor movement. He deals with the subject in a manner that 
brings out the importance of trade union organization in real collective 
bargaining. ‘The weakness or futility of employers’ subterfuges is well set 
forth and the more effectively set forth because it is done without prejudice 
or partisanship. 

There is.an excellent discussion of industrial unionism marred only by a 
feeling on the part of the author that the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor are intensely opposed to that form of organization. It would 
have been helpful had he shown that their opposition is to having any form 
of organization thrust upon the workers from the outside and their preference 
is for the normal and logical development of that form of organization which 
best suits the needs of the-workers in their day-to-day struggles. 

A great deal of information is produced in the book to take the glamor 
away from industrial pensions and so-called participation’ in ownership. 
The author has had much experience in observing company-towns, strikes 
and policing of strikes, and the manner in which the rights of workers are 
either observed or denied during strike times. 

The chapters which he devotes to these subjects are most important 
and most useful. It is in these chapters that he discusses the injunction 
and the attitude of the courts. Two paragraphs which it is possible to 
quote illuminate these chapters and furnish examples of the author’s under- 
standing of the vital points involved. 

The first of these quotations deals with the courts: 

There is no question but that uncertainty concerning the constitutionality of laws 
is a source of irritation and sometimes of distrust of government. Once the Supreme 
Court of any state has held a certain law to be unconstitutional under due proc’ss, 
the field covered by the law becomes debatable in every state. The legislature of one 
State is not controlled by the decisions in the other states, but, realizing the tendency 
of courts to follow one another in their decisions, they will hesitate about passing a 
law that has been declared unconstitutional in any jurisdiction. It may be that some 
other court will uphold the law, but in the absence of specific knowledge, desirable and 
necessary legislation is often postponed while fhe courts are making up their minds. 

The second deals with the injunction and reveals the manner in which 
the employers purpose is frequently achieved, even though the injunction 
is subsequently modified or dissolved: 

When an injunction is sought, a preliminary restraining order is sometimes issued 
without notice and without a hearing, the purpose being to hold matters in status quo 

until a hearing can be held. Several days elapse before a formal hearing is possible, 
and the unions claim that this period, during which the strikers are held inactive, often 
is sufficient to enable the employer to win the strike. If later, on formal hearing the 
restraining order is dismissed, the union is not thereby recompensed for the undue 
restraint under which it was placed, the damage to its interests having already been 
accomplished. 

The whole discussion of labor amd the courts is particularly pertinent 

at the present time and will be tremendously helpful to students and others 
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The People’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
It does the bidding of the country 
store and of the city bank. It is 
found in the ranch house kitchen and 
in the drawing-room of the city 
mansion. Its wires penetrate the 
northern forest, stretch across the 
prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
Its service to all the people is of the 
same high standard—the Bell System 
standard. Twenty-four hours a day 
it carries the voices of all. For the 
benefit of all, the long-distance cir- 
cuits are kept in tune. Numberless 
discoveries and improvements devel- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


oped by the Bell System have made 
the telephone more useful for all the 
people. In America, all can afford 
the telephone, for Bell System service 
is the cheapest, as well as the best, in 
the world. 

The telephone knows no favorites. 
It is not owned in any one locality or 
by any particular group of men. It is 
owned by 350,000 stockholders, who 
represent a cross-section of the thrift 
of the whole country. The owners of 
the telephone are those it serves. 

In America to-day the 15,000,000 
telephones of the Bell System con- 
tribute to the security, happiness and 
efficiency of all the people. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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who wish to understand labor’s attitude toward the courts and the reasons 
for that attitude which are to be found in the day-to-day existence of the 
labor movement. It will be discovered that the problem is much more than 
an academic abstraction. 

The concluding chapter is entitled, ‘Capital, Labor and the Public.” 
At the outset, the author says that the book might have ended logically 
with the preceding chapter. This is undoubtedly true and yet it is interesting 
to have this concluding chapter, for herein Mr. Fitch gives freer rein to his 
own views than he has done elsewhere. The views of a careful and sincere 
observer are always interesting whether or not they are always agreeable. 

All in all, this volume of something over 400 pages is a distinct and 
valuable contribution to the understanding of the labor movement and of 
the problems with which wage earners, as members of organizations and 
as individual citizens of the Republic, have to deal from day to day. There 
is, in many circles, such a depth of ignorance that no one book and no one man 
can make any great headway against it, but each effort counts for something 
in the long struggle for the ascendency on the part of truth and understanding. 
This book will help in that direction. 





Volume II, of the American Federation of Labor History, Encyclopedia, 
Reference Book is ready for distribution. It contains 385,000 words taken 
from the proceedings of the conventions of the A. F. of L. during the past 
five years. It shows a wonderful advance for labor despite the bitter warfare 
made against it after the armistice was declared. 





National injustice is the surest road to national downfall—Gladstone. 


The illusion that times that were better than those that are, has probably 
pervaded all ages.— Horace Greeley. 

What the Puritans gave the world was not thought, but action— Horace 
Greeley. 


Child labor is inconsistent with a system of education free, universal 
and compulsory. It is at once the cause and the result of ignorance and 
of poverty.— Medill Mc Cormick. 


The statesmen of thé world have no vision. It is the people of the 
world who see. No great vision has even come to mankind that was not 
wrought from the suffering of mankind.— Woodrow Wilson. 


The darkest hour in any man’s life is when he sits down to plan how 
to get money without earning it— Horace Greeley. 


Labor must work out its own salvation. Wage workers can attain 
that degree of well-being to which they are entitled only by their own efforts. 
The general public can not be expected to do for them what they fail to do 
for themselves, nor would it be desirable that those rights and benefits to 
which they are entitled should be handed down to them by the Government 
or by organized society as grace from above.—Frank P. Walsh. 
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Under the recetver cap is a thin 
disc of iron. For proper voice recep- 
tion, the distance between dise and 
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accuracy. The operative shown here, 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE-DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—State of employment is 
fair and is slowly improving. Our campaign in 
Oakland, Calif., is still in progress to unionize all 
laundries there as well as in Orange County of the 
same state. New local unions were organized at 

Calif., and El Paso, Texas. Our total 


Anaheim, — 
membership‘ is now 5,500. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have in contemplation the 
for a conference to consider a minimum 

road assignment. One death has occurred in- 
volving an expenditure of $1,000. We have 39 
local unions with a total membership of 2,300. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


A. D. Yoder.—Eight deaths occurred, involving 
an expenditure of $1,450.00. We now have 448 
local unions with a total membership of 9,000. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Jenny Lind.—N.M. Henson: 

Coal miners have been working on full time here 
since September .9 of this year. The Western 
Coal & Mining Company have hired 293 men in 
four of their mines. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Conditions here as to wages, hours and standards 
remain about the same. None of our plants have 
closed down. Union labeled goods are demanded. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—George E. Bevan: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work remain 
about the same in our industries here. We have a 
special drive on by active label committee to 
increase the demand for labeled goods. Taxicab 
and ice wagon drivers were organized month. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Through negotiation, the moving picture opera- 
tors and stage hands received a $4.00 a week 
increase in salary. ‘The Iris Theatre, after a six 
months’ contest has signed an agreement with 
the Amusement Council. The Cuban Cigar Com- 
pany has hired additional workers. The Pickford 


and Radio Cafes have signed agreements with the 
waiters’ union. Building permits issued for the 
last nine months aggregate over $18,000,000. 
Our city employes’ union now has a membership 
of 450 in good standing. The Trades Union 
Promotional League is holding meetings in the 
interest of the union label, house card and button 
in all parts of the city. Iron Molders’ Union 
No. 188 is carrying on a membership campaign. 


ILLINOIS 


East Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company have 
hired about 100 additional workers. The railroad 
workers have union agreements. 

Litchfield.—Henry D. Felix: 

Work is slacking down here: The American 
Radiator Company, Brown Shoe Company and 
the Litchfield Foundry and Machine Company, 
are our principal industries here and they do not 
have union agreements. The majority of labor 
votes from this town will go to the independent 
candidates. Union labeled goods are constantly 
demanded. 


INDIANA 


Elkharit.—1. O. Stephic: 

We are steadily gaining ground in having union 
labeled goods placed on the marked for sale here. 
The only company union: here is the railroad 
shops, but it is not with much success. 
A great many plants have closed down and workers 
in nearly all industries have been laid off. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Conditions here at the present time are not very 
good, as only about 50 per cent of employes are 
working. The Haynes and Apperson Automobile 
Company has closed down. Our foundries here 
have union agreements with - moldeis. 

South} Bend.—Harry Lewis 

Forty. men in one Secsicaneas of the Studebaker 
Car Company have been laid off. Despite this 
fact that company is advertising for out-of-town 
help, at the rate of 45 cents per hour. Elevator 
constructors and lathers’ unions have been reor- 


been able to have the stores carry a line of labeled 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The Ford Moto: Company increased their work- 
ing force slightly last month. More men weie put 
to work in the building trades. No plants have 
closed down entirely, but some are operating only 
part time. Government truck drivers and helpers 

were organized. Culinary Alliance No. 44, with 
36 m men, was recently organized. 
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Save 2 Green Stamps and you 
Save Money! Thousands of home 
makers will tell you this is true. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—John R. Kelly: 

On October 27 we called a special meeting here in 
an effort to organize the barbers in this locality. 
Improvements in wages and conditions of work 
were secured by the carmen on the eg eng =m 
Railway. Our union label committee has dele- 
gates canvassing the stores in the interest of union- 
labeled goods. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—Leonard Newstead: 

Wages, hours, and conditions of work remain 
about the same, except in the restaurants, where 
workers have been laid off. Lumber, mining, and 
ranching are our chief industries. Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company and the Telephone Company 
have organized company unions. The Central 
Trades Council is working to promote the use of 
union labeled goods. 


NEW, JERSEY 


Jersey City.—William F. Kavanagh: 

I distributed thousands of folders sent me to ad- 
vertise the hatters’ label, which has resulted in 
increased demand for union labels here. The hat 
store owne1s in their window display pulled the 
bands of the hats down to exhibit the labels sewed 
in. ‘Through our efforts we are getting good results 
to have printing done bearing the label. A retail 
clerks’ union has been organized and with the aid of 
the central body and A. F. of L. organizers, we hope 
to erfroll all clerks here. The Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ label has been placed on our 
bread here. City and county employes received 
an increase in wages. The Boynton Furnace Com- 
pany, fair to the molders’ union, has increased 
its working force. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—Neal Culley: 

The outlook for industry a is better and con- 
ditions in the building trades are improving. The 
street car company has formed a company union 
for its employes. A 10-cent per hour increase in 
wages of motion picture operators has been granted. 


You can wash 


these walls 


Walls painted with Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil can be washed 
again and again without harm to the 
handsome fiat finish this paint gives. 

Flat paint made of Dutch Boy white-lead 
and flatting oil adds beauty and long life 
to any interior. It can be tinted to any 
color desired. It is easy to apply and sticks 
tight to the surface. It is economical be- 
cause it spreads far and holds its color and 
finish indefinitely. 

These are the reasons why painters 
everywhere use Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, rrz_ Broad ; Boston, 1 te St.; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St; C rhee West 38 rath, St; 
Cincinnati. 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Ave. ; St. Louis, ie Chestaut St.; San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California St.; Pittsb National jaa + 
Oil Co. 4 Fourth Ave. *Bhliadelphia 

Lewis & Bros. 437 Chestnut 























NEW YORE 


New Rochelle—Edward P. Cotter: 

Wage increases in the building industry from $9 
to $10.50 with the 44-hour week were granted. 
The painters gained the 40-hour week. Enthusi- 
astic La Follette meetings were held throughout 
Westchester County. 

Plattsburgh.—Bentley S. Morrill: 

Normal conditions prevail here in wages, hours, 
and conditions of work. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Henry Eatough: 

After a strike of one week’s duration the textile 
workers resisted successfully the attempt to cut 
wages and returned to work in the Wennonah Mill 
at Lexington. A wage increase was given the 
workers in the Cascade Cotton Mill at Mooresville. 
The cotton mills are slowly increasing their forces. 
A new Ford plant has opened up in Charlotte and 
quite a bit of be ee is going on. General agita- 
tion is being carried on to promote the use of union 
labeled goods. 

OHIO 


Belle Valley.—A. J. Thompson: 

The Imperial mine has gain started operations, 
giving work to about 170 men for four days a week. 
Workers have been laid off by the Cambridge Col- 
lieries Company. A great many of our stores here 
carry union labeled goods. 
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Ts babies of today—are the men and women 
of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 


i recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 
Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestlé’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food 
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Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

All establishments where metal trade workers are 
employed have decreased their force. We are con- 
tinually agitating the demand for the union label 
in all meetings of the central body. 

Middletown.—Gus Miles: 

Two plants of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany have hired additional workers. This will 
mean work for from 500 to 1,000 men when operat- 
ing on full time. Work in the building trades is 

We are urging that union labeled goods be 


demanded. 
OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—E. C. Robertson: 

The “open shop” drive has been gaining ground 
in this locality, and the union mines here have laid 
off their workers. Forty-two men have been ar- 
rested accused of rioting, and we are trying to raise 
money to cover the attorney’s fee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Through negotiation the several building trades 
unions have increased their wages. The textile, 
shipbuilding, and locomotive industries have laid 
off employes. Work has started on the Delaware 
River Bridge. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company has formed “company” unions for their 
motormen and conductors. A local union of ele- 
vator starters and operators was organized. The 
latest official report of the state shows that the 
average weekly wage of all toilers is $26.50. 





Punxsutawney.—Jas. L. Carmin:} 

Twenty men have been hired by the B. k. & P. 
Railway and 115 by the Elk Run Window Glass 
Company. We are urging all our;members to de- 
mand union labeled goods when purchasing. wij. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport.—-L,. D. Fletcher: 

There is plenty of work at 60 cents per hour, 10 
hoursaday. The Borden Cotton Mills have started 
operations and more than 100 new houses are under 
construction. Union labeled goods are being de- 
manded. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

No establishments have laid off workers. In the 
building trade additional men have been put to 
work. Wages and hours remain about the same 
All members of local unions in the city demand 
union-made goods. 


Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

About 250 men have been laid off here by the 
railroad company. In fact, all cities and towns in 
this part of the state are overrun with men looking 
for employment. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Jas. F. Lawson: 
No establishments here have laid off workers and 
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Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company 
Asphalt Roofings - Shingles - Waterproof Products 
York, Pennsylvania 











conditions of industry remain about the same, with 
the exception that some new building is going on— 
two new churches, a school house, and an Odd 
Fellows’ Temple. Our central body has appointed 
committees to advance the sale of union labeled 


goods. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

The Kelly’s Creek Collieries Company of Ward 
has signed an agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America and union members will be 
employed at the mines of the company under the 
1923 wage scale. The Miners’ and Consumers’ 
Coal Company of Morrisvale, Big Horse Creek of 
Coal River, also signed an agreement under the 
1923 scale. Approximately 800 men are affected 
by the Ward contract and 130 by the Morrisvale. 
Our league is doing everything possible to have the 
stores carry union labeled goods. 


WYOMING 


Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

Wages, hours, and conditions of work remain 
about the same. Stock-raising, oil, and coal are 
our principal industries, and the latter have union 
agreements. Efforts are being made to form a 
Federal union here. Through our persistent ef- 
forts the stores now carry more union-made goods 
to select from. 


PORTO RICO 


Yanco.—Max Mattie Rivera: 

A great campaign of organization has been ac- 
complished, resulting in increased membership for 
the carpenters. Wages, hours, and conditions of 
work remain about the same. Sugar cane, tobacco 
raising, coffee growing, waists, and embroideries 
are our principal industries. 
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Empire Petroleum Products 


GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 
NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


Write for Prices 











EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 
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Snowdrift is nourishing 





Snowdrift not only makes things good 


to eat but is itself more nourishing 


food than almost anything else you eat. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 











Money Available for 
Real Estate Loans 


@ We have funds to loan in any amount 
on approved real estate situated in the 
District. 

@ Applications for loans receive imme- 
diate and courteous attention. 


@ This company continues its policy of 
assisting all legitimate building enter- 
_ prises with loans on excellent terms. 


Consultation is invited 


The Washington Loan 
@ Trust Company 


EST. 1889 
Main Office, 900-02 F Street N. W. 
Branch Office, 618-20 Seventeenth Street N. W. 
JOHN B. LARNER): : PRESIDENT 


Resources $15,000,000.00 








' Sun-Doxford Opposed-Piston Oil Engines 








SUN SHIPBUILDING & 
DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Main Office and Shipyard, Chester, Pa. 
Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
25 Broadway, New Yerk City 





Eight Shipbuilding Ways Three Large Wet Basins , 


Two Floating Dry Docks 


11,000 Tons Capacity Each 


Engine Builders Iron Founders 
Boiler Makers 


Builders of High Class Single and Twin Screw 
Passenger and Cargo Vessels; also Bulk 
Oil Tankers up to 600 feet in length. 





Extensive Facilities for Ship, Engine 
and Boiler Repairs 





Sole Licensees— 
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Botany Worsted Mills 
Passaic, New Jersey 


New York Offices: 


200 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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BUY U.S. TREASURY 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
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Quality Lubricants Since 18535 


SWAN @ FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


§22 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





—_ 








YORH SAFE AND LOCH COMPANY 














—=Safes and Vaults 














FACTORY YORK, PA. 
ARMSTRONG STOCKS AND DIES The Only Safe Water 
Ge ee is a Sterilized Water 

HINGED PIPE VISES Every drop of water used by over 
Pe SPE MACHINES esta Thorns 
STEAM AND GAS FITTERS TOOLS 
MANUFACTURED BY 9 vas & TIERNAN 
THE ARMSTRONG M’F’G CO. canes a pra 











BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


























Thermoid 


- HydraulicComp. 


‘ na 100% Brake Lining 
Savings Certificates THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 






GRAPNALIZED 
WONT GRAB 


BUY 
U. S. Treasury 














CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AGUuIRRE, PorTo Rico 














Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 
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AMERICAN 


Dvewooo COMPANY 


fin Enviable 
Record of Satisfactory Results 


belongs to dyestuffs bearing the name 
American Dyewood Company. They are 
made in a full line of Natural and Artificial 
colors to meet every requirement. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD CO. 


NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON—HAMILTON ONT. 
WORKS AT CHESTER, PA. 








THE RIGGS 
National Bank 


of Washington, D. C. 
3% PAID ON SAVINGS 


$1.00 


will open an account in our 
Savings Department 








FIVE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
MAIN OFFICE: 
Pennsylvania Ave. Opposite U. S. Treasury 


OUTSIDE OFFICES: 
Dupont Circle, 1913 Mass. Ave. 
Eighteenth St. Near Columbia Road 
Fourteenth St. and Park Road 
Seventh and Eye Streets N. W. 











Capital and Surplus, $3,750,000 








A. ZICHTL & CO. 


Bookbinders 

















BLANK BOOKS 


OF EVERY KIND 
MADE TO ORDER 





LIBRARY BINDING 


1005 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


Strictly Union Shop 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass -- Mirrors -- Paints -- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 











THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
OFFICES ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORORTO 











THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE 


- - NEW YORK 








“It is far more economical to pay a few cents more for a good lubricant, than to accept an 


inferior one as a gift.” Do you believe it? 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Lubricating Engineers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Peabody Coal Company 


CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 
Operating 


Forty-four Mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
and Wyoming, with annual capacity 
of 26,000,000 tons. 








McClellan & Junkersfeld 


Incorporated 


Engineering and Construction 


Power Developments — Indus- 
trial Plants—Examinations— 
Reports— Management 


68 Trinity Place, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
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J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Company 


wee 


RUBBER STAMPS 


SEALS ror UNIONS 
AND 


SOCIETIES 


Union Label Presses Supplied 


1005 E Street N. W. 
Washington D. C. 





HIP via CUNARD 
‘There is no better way| 


NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA ee QUEBEC 


LIVERPOOL LONDON SOUTHAMPTON 
GLASGOW HAMBURG LEVANT 
MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
parts of Guat’ Belesia, _ Senin, Pe a Fs 

oO Ys 
andl Russia, Egypt, Red Sea Ports, Persian 


. Galf Ports, Mediterranean Ports, India, Etc, 







NEW West. BOUND SERVICE, Calcutta and 
mbo t and Philadelphia 


STEAM SHIP LINES 


25 Broadway New York 
Tel.—Bowling Green 5300 




















YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$$ 5 


Any wide-awake union man.can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
Surprising results 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of 
canvassing among their friends dur- 
ing odd hours 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Should be in Every Home 


by 
10c hac ban isters ¥ $1 Sdbseriptions 














Westchester County 


Good 


Homes 





Good 
Schools 


Good 
Roads 


Good Transportation 


To and From 


New York City 


Via the 


New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway 


LOW FARES 








A Train Every Twenty Minutes 
to Get You to the Job 


















1010 
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BYLLESBY ENGINEERING @ 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 





208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
SAN DIEGO 


BOSTON 
TACOMA 


| 





| Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage ih Handling 
Tanks Equipment 








GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











EPOCH MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


TH interpole construction of electric motors now 

generally copied and approved by all electrical 
manufacturers was invented, developed and first 
we ae this company. 

BALL BEA electric motors were first de- 
veloped and manufactured by this company. What 
— fperovements in motor deaign Guring 4 

en com w ese ° 
achievements? ane + a 


A.C. or D.C. Motors—¥ to 1,000 H. P. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Sales Offices in principal cities 











EC 
KENT-COSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR 
NEW YORK 
IMPORTERS OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


SEAMLESS CARPETS IN SOLID COLORS 
RUGS WOVEN TO ORDER IN ORIENT 








Hegeman-Harris Company 


BUILDERS 


360 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Murray Hill 5362 








THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 











Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 


WILKES-BARRE 


- PENNA. 











Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway New York 




















ce 


| 












ll 


J 
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Puons, C. H, 850 


O’Neill Company 
General Contractors 
and Engineers 
2 


127 East Mermaid Lane 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dyestuffs, Intermediates and 
Pharmaceuticals 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 











Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 


BRIDGEPORT PENNSYLVANIA 





Incorporated $75,000.00 Telephone Connection 


B. E. Grant Company 
General Contractors 
Tracking—Sand, Gravel and Crashed Stone 


Pi OIL DISTRIBUTORS 
BOSTON, MASS. 

South Huntington A 
Boston — 


SAND PIT 
Medfield, Mass. 


STABLES 
99 West Cedar Street 
Bostoa 











BUY 
U. S. Treasury 
Savings Certificates 





TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 

Quarry Operations Excavating and 


Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 























Chas. Cooper & Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 
194 Worth Street - NEW YORK 


Works: Newark, N. J. 














Subscribe to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1 a Year 
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PEJEPSCOT PAPER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, 
PAPER AND LUMBER 


PEJEPSCOT MILL 

BOWDOIN MILL 

LISBON FALLS MILL 
TOPSHAM MILL 

GREAT SALMON RIVER MILL 
MARTINS HEAD MILL 
COOKSHIRE MILL 
SAWYERVILLE MILL 


OFFICES! BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


She FIRST NATIONAL | 
Trademark 





‘} stands for the 
ultimate in 
? artistic and 

entertaining 
pictures. @ 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES 











ee 





UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


Executive Offices: 55 Congress Street, BOSTON 
Sales Office: 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Buyers OF Gold, Silver, Lead. Be Lead and Zinc Con- 
Ores, and Furnace Products 

Te aah Minis Assonse, Cotedian Comes ane 

and Sedium Arsenite r 
REFINERS OF Lead Bullion. 
OperaTiInG Orrices: Salt Lake City, Gta; ag ow 
Cal.; Goldroad, Ariz.; Baxter $ rings, Ka 
Eureka, Colo., and Pachuca, Mexico, 


TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 














FRED W. SINCLAIR ALBERT GRIGG 


Sinclair & Grigg 
Builders 


Medical Arts Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





General Engineering & 
Management Corporation 


165 Broadway, New York City 





Design—Construction 
Management—Financing 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 











BUY 
U. S. Treasury 
Savings Certificates 














United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, oe and Finishers 
in the Piece of 


All Silk Fabrics, Silkk and Cotten Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 


LODI, N. J. 


New it Office: - 132 Madison Avenue 

















































Photo by Faircbild Aerial Camera Corp. 


Broad Views— 


for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


Great railroads and terminals must be 
constantly improved to meet the coun- 
try’s needs for efficient transportation. 


The far-sighted investor places a 
portion of his funds in the bonds of 
good railroad and vital terminal com- 
panies, not only because the proper- 
ties themselves have immense actual 
value, but also because they are bound 





BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 





to become increasingly important to 
national prosperity. 

Every such bond offered to invest- 
ors by The National City Company 
has been painstakingly analyzed for 
sound values. Come into the local 
office, or write, and a copy of the 
current issue of ‘Recommended 
Bond s” will be gladly given to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


ACCEPTANCES 


























Autocar 


@aS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH ~- AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 Branches in 46 cities 


Send for illustrated vocational book covering your own line of business 

















What Is the Young 
Woman’s Favorite Food? 


ROBABLY sweets would rank first. But everybody 
knows how young women like salads. And the 
best salads are those you make at home—with Mazola. 


It’s simple as can be to make Mazola Mayonnaise— 
as good as any you’ve ever eaten in the finest hotel. 
You’re always sure of its purity—that it contains fresh 
eggs. And Mazola Mayonnaise stays sweet and firm 
without separating or becoming rancid. 


For every salad dressing, in fact—Mayonnaise, French 
dressing, Tartare Sauce and the like—Mazola is equal 
to the finest imported oils. And it doesn’t cost any- 
where near as much. 

Mh SC FREE—Beautifully illustrated 64-page Corn 


com ornces MEW YOR USA. Gur Wn Products Cook Book. Write Corn Products 
Refining Company, Dept. No. 35, Argo, Illinois. 























ITS EQUAL UNKNOWN 


AILPOUCH 


SG] TREAT YOURSELF TO THE BEST 


OVER 100 MILLION PACKAGES USED ANNUALLY 


















